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Chronicle 


The War.—After more than two months’ absence in 
Europe, President Wilson returned to the United States 
February 24. He landed at Boston where he was cor- 
dially received and where he ad- 
dressed a crowd of 7,000 men and 
women gathered to hear him in 
Mechanics’ Hall. The speech which he made on this occa- 
sion, and which at first it had been believed, would deal 
with something like a practical outline of the purposes 
and scope of the League of Nations took rather the form 
of an appeal to the American people, who, the President 
said, had the confidence of the world. It was what Mr. 
Wilson himself called a fighting speech. One of the 
characteristic passages of the address was that in which 
he stated that something more was required of America 
and the world than the framing of a mere treaty of peace. 

Following his general appeal for the League of Nations 
at Boston, the President went into the details of the 
compact and answered prevalent questions about it at 
the dinner at the White House with 
the Senate and House Committees, in 
the belief which he had expressed 
shortly before, that his ideas on the League coincided 
with those of the average American. On this occasion 
the League was discussed by the President and the mem- 
bers of the Committees. The conclusions which may be 
deduced from the answers given by Mr. Wilson to the 
objections brought by his guests to the various aspects 
of the League, may be summarized as follows. The 
President is of the opinion that the Monroe Doctrine is 
recognized and that its operation is extended to the whole 
world. He holds that the United States may decline to 
act, if directed by the mandatory powers to enforce the 
orders of the League; that the League will not inter- 
fere with the immigration laws of the United States ; that 
the League or its Executive Council will have no power 
to enforce obedience to its dictates as to the size of the 
army or the navy of any country; that combinations of 
factions or nations against any one nation are virtually 
impossible, since action on any important question on the 
part of the Executive Council must be practically unani- 
mous ; that any nation that joins the League may at any 
time withdraw from it by taking at any time the proper 
steps to abrogate the treaties under the terms of which 
that nation became a member of the League; that the 
League will not entirely do away with wars in the future 
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but will decrease the possibility of their frequent recur- 
rence and do away with their more repellent horrors; 
that there is by the terms of the League in every nation 
a limitation of the sovereignty of that nation, since every 
treaty to some extent is a limitation of sovereign power, 
but that in such a case a concession is made by every 
member of the League of something of its inherent rights 
for the general and common good; that the whole success 
of the League depends on the good will and good faith 
of the nations. 

How the consultation at the White House affected the 
opponents of the League was expressed by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Tribune, who 
divided those who attended it into two groups, those who 
favored the League before they went and who after hear- 
ing the President believed that he had swept away all 
objections against it, and those who opposed it before 
they went and who are still opposed to it. Aside from 
some slight amendment in phraseology, the President ex- 
pressed himself as against any fundamental change in 
the Constitution of the League. He seemed inclined to 
believe that a clause formally safeguarding the Monroe 
Doctrine would be introduced with great difficulty. The 
Detroit Free Press finds that the program of the Con- 
stitution of the League “is decidedly sketchy and as it 
stands it would be impossible as a working constitution 
for a League because it lacks precision, definiteness and 
clarity. There are some gaps which are evidently in- 
tentional.” The Chicago Tribune says: “It is possible 
that the League of Nations as suggested is a good thing 
for the United States. The point is that we do not know 
and the Senate does not know.” The Senate, it continues. 
has been called small-minded, because it wants to know 
facts before it commits itself to a doubtful international- 
istic policy, but the Senate, it adds, is a “ breakwater ” 
which is guarding us from an “ inundation of emotional- 
ism.” The Baltimore Sun thinks that the President is 
right and that the American people are for the League. 

In the Senate the League was defended by Senator 
Lewis of Illinois and Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, 
and attacked by Senator Knox of Pennsylvania and 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts. 

= oe the Senator Lodge counseled caution. He 
is afraid that the League will breed 

war and believes that the views of the Senate should 
be placed before the Conference in Paris. We must not, 
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he said, lose by an improvident attempt to reach eternal 
peace all that we have won by war and sacrifice. We 
must not, he declared, build bridges across the chasm 
which now separates American freedom and order from 
Russian anarchy and destruction, but we must see that 
the democracy of the United States is not drawn by 
any hasty error or by any glittering delusions “ through 
specious devices of supernational government within the 
toils of international Socialism and anarchy.” 
Senator Knox characterized the League of Nations as 
a scheme that would put America into “the United 
States of the World,” assailed its Constitution as loosely 
drawn, declared that the American people should clearly 
understand its features and that these could be under- 
stood only through open and frank discussion. He 
offered an alternative plan, consisting in the formation 
of an international organization comprising all the na- 
tions of the world. According to him such an inter- 
national coalition should primarily declare war an inter- 
national crime, and stipulate that any nation engaging 
in war, except for self-defense, should be punished by the 
world as an international criminal. He also suggested 
that its constitution provide that international disputes 
be decided by an international court according to an in- 
ternational code defining war: that no nation should sum- 
mon another before the court unless the subject under 
discussion was of common concern to the contending 
parties and that the jurisdiction of the court should not 
extend itself to matters of government policy. “A 
League,” he said, “ framed on these broad lines would 
carry with it a minimum loss of our sovereignty, would 
relieve us from participation in the broils of Europe, 
would preserve the Monroe Doctrine and would save 
America from the results of European intrigue.” 


England.—A true industrial parliament was inaugu- 
rated in England when representatives of labor, capital 
and the Government met in Central Hall, Westminster, 
to discuss the economic situation. 
The State was represented by Sir 
Robert Horne, Labor Minister, Lloyd 
George and several other Cabinet members. There were 
present 500 labor delegates, representing 10,000,000 work- 
ers, and 300 of the principal employers, who had been 
summoned to the Congre$s. Few of the latter took part 
in the discussion, but there was little animosity shown 
towards them by the labor representatives. Sir Robert 
Horne’s speech apparently met with qualified approval 
from both sides. He was opposed to national factories, 
intended gradually to reduce unemployment benefits, but 
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promised to speed up public contracts and to meet the . 


housing problems. Special interest centered in the speech 
of James Henry Thomas, member of Parliament and Gen 
eral Secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen. He 
was deputed, he said, to make the following observations 
for the triple alliance of miners, railwaymen and trans- 
port workers: 


The organized workers of Great Britain have made up their 
minds to obtain for themselves an increasing share of the wealth 
which their labor has produced and produces. The workers of 
the threefold organization are determined to shorten materially 
the hours of labor in their respective industries. They are dis- 
satisfied with the system of society which treats their labor power 
as a mere commodity to be bought, sold and used as though they 
were machinelike units in the process of wealth production and 
distribution, and they therefore demand that they shall become 
real partners in industry, jointly sharing in determining working 
conditions and management. Labor has become increasingly 
alive to its sovereign power, and will shirk no responsibilities 
and will! be denied none of its rights and privileges. The miners, 
railwaymen and transport workers stand unalterably for the 
ownership by the State of the mines and railways and the means 
of inland and coastal transport. : 

The excess profits duty, he held, had not mitigated the 
effects of “the scandalous profiteering” countenanced 
by the Government, but had passed the burden from the 
shoulders of the rich to the general body of the com- 
munity. He denied that the country could not effect the 
material improvements in working conditions demanded 
by labor, and continued: 

Realizing these facts and the inferences from them, the 
workers have resolutely set their faces toward some order of 
society which will improve their lives and conditions in accord 
with the new valuation they have set upon themselves. No 
longer are they prepared to content themselves with every wage 
advance being thrust upon the consumer and consequently can- 
celing every improvement instantly and automatically. Rent, in- 
terest and profits are not inviolate. 

The result of the Congress was the establishment of a 
commission of sixty members, thirty from labor and 
thirty from capital, who are to inquire into the causes of 
unrest, the general conditions of industry, the problem 
of unemployment and the measures for its solution, and 
finally into methods of cooperation between capital and 
labor. Report is to be made on April 15, when the Con- 


gress will reassemble. 


Germany.—Conditions in Germany are exceedingly 
critical. The growth of Bolshevism is described in a 
London report as the result of lack of food and the in- 

crease of unemployment. The con- 

Starvation and tinuation of the Allied blockade is in- 

tensifying the situation. “ Discon- 
tent is growing,” says a Reuter report, “ the people are 
hungry, neurasthenic and dispirited, and the Government 
is unable to improve material conditions.” A correspond- 
ent to the Telegraph contends that if the Allies “do not 
act immediately there will be no Germany to negotiate 
with, because anarchy will take the place of the Govern- 
ment.” The writer declares that food must be sent at 
once, even if this implies a considerable relaxation of the 
blockade. The Daily News insists upon the need of at 
once lifting the blockade: “ There can be no two opin- 
ions regarding the wisdom of this recommendation, the 
only question is whether it comes too late.” A further 
difficulty has arisen in the refusal of France to partici- 
pate in the inter-allied plan of providing food out of the 
existing German assets. 
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General strikes are extending more and more. In 
Berlin alone 200,000 persons are idle because of the gen- 
eral strike which is reaching out into Southern and Cen- 
tral Germany. Railway communications between Berlin 
and Southern Germany have been cut off completely. A 
reign of terror is feared at Erfurt, Gera, Greiz and Halle. 
Government troops are marching upon the latter city and 
5,000 troops are massed before Dresden. Weimar would 
be cut off except for its air service. Saxony and Baden 
are in the throes of Spartacan revolts. A soviet republic 
is said to have been declared in Brunswick and a general 
strike was announced for March 5 by representatives of 
all the Spandau State establishments as a demonstration 
against the Government. The paralysis of railway trans- 
portation is growing continually. Such is in part the 
substance of the various reports which may give some 
idea at least of the existing confusion. Spartacan troops 
have apparently been defeated by the Government in 
most instances where resistance was offered by them, but 
according to the latest reports the Ebert Government it- 
self is threatened by the Bolshevist uprisings. In Munich 
the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council discussed a con- 
stitution for Bavaria and declared that: “ For consid- 
erations of safety and by reason of the confused situation 
of the country, the Bavarian Diet is adjourned and the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Assembly shall be known as 
the Provisional National Council until a new Congress, 
which will be summoned later, meets.” Herr Scheid had 
previously been named Bavarian Premier in succession 
to Kurt Eisner. The Government is said to have for- 
bidden the publication of all non-Socialist newspapers 
for ten days. 


Ireland.—Ireland’s chances for a fair hearing at the 
Peace Conference, thought not over bright, are at least, 
not entirely black. According to press dispatches the 
Sinn Fein delegate who succeeded, 
somehow or other, in getting to 
Paris, has been promised .a hearing 
by one of the committees of the Conference. On the 
other hand the New York Sum declares that, in answer 
to a pointed question put to him by a Congressman, Mr. 
Wilson said that the “Irish question was a matter be- 
tween Ireland and England and that Ireland would not 
have any voice in the Peace Conference at present.” 
True, Mr. Tumulty speaking in the name of the Presi- 
dent, asserted that “This statement has no foundation 
in fact and is a deliberate falsehood.” A second but 
more careful refutation of the statement came from 
Senator Hitchcock who told the Senate that Mr. Wilson 
“virtually said nothing (about Ireland) as the Irish 
question was not under consideration.” After much 
heckling by Senator Borah, Mr. Hitchcock, acting as 
spokesman for the President, finally declared: “It (the 
Irish problem) evidently and obviously is not an inter- 
national question at this time with which the League has 
to do.” There is a general opinion that this is Mr. Wil- 
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son’s mind and that he said so in answer to the Congress- 
man who questioned him at the now famous White House 
dinner. Possibly the discrepancies of statement as between 
the original report of the Congressman and the denials of 


it, hinge on the use of the words Peace Conference in the 


first assertion and the word League in the second asser- 
tion. At any rate the matter has stirred up profound and 
bitter feeling in vast sections of the population, especially 
so, in view of the added fact that several times, on sev- 
eral different days, Mr..Wilson refused to see the com- 
mittee of twenty-one delegated to present to him the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Race Convention whose signifi- 
cance is discussed in the editorial columns of this week’s 
Am_Erica. This committee after winning its fight for ac- 
tion by the House Rules Committee to give right of way 
in Congress to a resolution entrusting the American dele- 
gates at Paris to urge Ireland’s cause before the Peace 
Conference, issued a long statement about the President’s 
unfriendly attitude towards its mission. The resolutions 
that it was thought proper to bring to Mr. Wilson’s atten- 
tion are as follows: 


We, the delegates to the Convention of the Irish Race in 
America, assembled in Philadelphia, the city in which the immor- 
tal Declaration of American Liberty was given to the world, 
and speaking for many millions of American citizens, call upon 
the President and Congress of these United States of America 
to urge the Peace Conference now in session at Paris to apply 
to Ireland the great doctrine of national self-determination and 
to recognize the right of the people of Ireland to select for them- 
selves without interference from any other people the form of 
government under which in future they shall live. 

We urge this claim, in the first place, in the name of justice, 
recognizing and insisting on the truth set forth by the founders 
of our Republic, that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

We urge this claim in the name of America, insisting, as we 
have just shown in the case of France, that we are not an 
ungrateful people, and recalling that no other people have con- 
tributed more than those of Irish blood to the creation, the 
upbuilding, the development and the preservation and defense 
of our great country. 

We urge this claim in the name of Ireland because of the 
unparalleled struggle for now seven and a half centuries that 
Ireland has carried on for national existence and liberty; because 
all efforts to break down and destroy that existence have failed, 
and because of the extraordinary majority by which less than 
two months ago the people of Ireland declared, not alone their 
dissatisfaction with the government of their land by England, 
but also their determination to govern themselves without inter- 
ference from any outside influence or power. 

We urge this claim in the name of humanity because we 
believe that war cannot be ended, and a just and permanent 
peace cannot be brought about unless the doctrine of self-dcter- 
mination be applied to Ireland and the people of that country 
be permitted to decide for themselves the form of government 
under which they shall live. 

We point out that England has tried in every way to coerce or 
to persuade or to cajole the people of Ireland to give up their 
devotion to their national aspirations and tried them all in vain. 
Lloyd George within the last few months has been compellgd to 
assert that Ireland ‘is at present as much opposed to British rule 
as in the days of Cromwell. 

The industries of Ireland have been destroyed, her trade and 
commerce wiped out, her population cut in two, her leaders 
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deported and held in English jails without indictment or trial, 


and yet within the last two months the people with an unanimity 
never before attained have again declared their utter dissatisfac- 
tion with English rule and their determination to be free. 

England refuses to listen to the voice of Ireland, but we point 
out that England likewise refused to listen to the voice of the 
American colonies. 

England was compelled less than a century and a half ago to 
recognize the independence of the colonies, and within the last 
year the efforts of our country saved England and her allies 
from total defeat at the hands of the Central Powers. The land 
to which England was thus compelled to do justice has just 
saved England in her hour of need. 

Let England now realize that justice to Ireland, which she 
has so long denied, with grievous loss to Ireland, but also with 
great loss to herself, will now remove from her path the bitterest 
hostility which she has to encounter all over the world and will 
convince mankind in general of the sincerity of her declarations 


when she says that she believes in liberty and justice for others” 


as well as for herself. 

Finally, we urge this claim that peace and order may be 
brought out of the chaos with which the whole world now seems 
to be threatened. In this great hour when Governments are 
being reformed and when peoples long oppressed by tyranny 
are emerging again into the sunlight of liberty, let there be 
sincerity and unselfishness upon the part of those who are 
controlling the Peace Conference, to the end that the mistakes 
of the Congress of Vienna may be avoided and a peace made 
that will be lasting and permanent because it will be just and 
right. 

Upon the shoulders of our President and Congress rests in 
the last analysis the responsibility of the peace that shall be 
made. We urge them to act in accordance with the doctrines 
laid down on our behalf when we entered the war, and in 
accordance with the resolution recently adopted, almost unani- 
mously, by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to the end that autocracy and militarism may 
be forever destroyed, and that the right of self-determination 
shall be given to all the peoples of the earth. 


These resolutions were approved by 5,132 delegates to 
the Convention held in Philadelphia. 


Rome.—Prominent among the matters which are agi- 
tating the minds of serious thinkers in these days when 
the boundaries of empires and States are being readjusted 
is the vexed Roman question. The 
situation at Rome is intolerable not 
merely for the Pope and for Catholics, 
but for Italy and Europe generally. The consequence is 
that Catholics all over the world and diplomats generally 
are hoping that one result of the reconstruction now in 
the process of making will be a settlement of the strained 
relations between the Italian Government and the Vati- 
can. The interest manifested in the subject has been 
sufficient to awaken Protestant indignation, and among 
the articles published in their organs is one which speaks 
of the “ Pope snarling about Italy and interrupting the 
Peace Conference with demands that Italy shall be dis- 
membered and temporal sovereignty be restored to ec- 
clesiastical Rome.” Such statements are of course abso- 
lutely false, for the Pope has made no representations 
whatever to the Peace Conference. Nevertheless the 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty is in the public mind. 


The Roman 
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An article in a recent number of L’ Action Catholique 
of Quebec, after reviewing the historical aspect of the 
case and establishing the fact that the Italian Govern- 
ment can have no hope of peace, security and tranquillity 
so long as it tramples under foot the rights of Papacy, 
goes on to show the absolute incompatibility of the two 
roles of “ Head, of the Church and subject of the King 
of Italy.” While admitting the principle of the legitimate 
aspirations of peoples, a phrase coined and popularized 
by Benedict XV, the Canadian paper recalls the state- 
ment made by Leo XIII in a letter to Cardinal Rampolla, 
dated October 8, 1895, in which he said: ‘“ No juridical 
disposition can ever confer on the Pope true independ- 
ence unless it carries with it a territorial jurisdiction.” 
L’Action Catholique, however, is not certain that the 
Vatican would not be satisfied with a less extended tem- 
poral jurisdiction than it was dispoiled of under his 
predecessor Pius IX. This question however, it adds, is 
one which the Pope alone is competent to decide. The 
London Tab/et has proposed a solution which has at- 
tracted considerable attention: 

His [the Pope’s] status as the sovereign owner of the Vati- 

can and St. Peter’s and its precincts must ,be internationally 
recognized. To this territory must be added a modest patri- 
mony from the sparsely populated farm-lands lying immediately 
to the north of the Vatican, to provide sufficient space for exer- 
cise, and the accommodation of suitable buildings and offices for 
the carrying on of the administration of the Universal Church. 
To provide these necessary buildings and the suitable enclosure 
of the assigned property the Italian Government might be asked 
to pay a capital sum, which might be accepted in satisfaction 
and in lieu of the annual sum offered to the Pope under the 
Law of Guarantees. 
The Tablet believes that this arrangement, if it received 
international sanction and the recognition of the League 
of Nations, would satisfy Catholics throughout the world, 
lead Italian Catholics “to give themselves whole-heart- 
edly to the service of the House of Savoy,” enable Cath- 
olic sovereigns and heads of States to resume normal rela- 
tions with the Italian State and visit Rome at will, make 
it possible for the Pope to put an end to his imprison- 
ment, and be an essential safeguard to the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Head of the Church. 

The London Catholic Universe declares that the Ro- 
man question is one that clamors for solution, but it re- 
minds its readers that the details of the solution of -the 
problem should be left to the Holy See. 


We conceive that it would be a monstrous impertinence 
for any Catholic journal at this juncture to intervene to say 
that this detail may be conceded, and that detail must be claimed, 
when the Supreme Pontiff has not spoken. It is for him to say 
what rights he can justly relinquish, and what rights he must 
in justice claim. No Catholic today is in ignorance of the gen- 
eral principles which govern the case, and no non-Catholic has 
any excuse for pretending that the claims of the Pope will be 
unacceptable to reasonable persons. 


Throughout the discussion the Vatican has been silent 
except to repudiate the absurd suggestions emanating 
from sectarian sources. 
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rise to many displays of impatience. In the main 

the discussions are secret, but there are many 
papers printed in Paris, and it happens somehow that 
every project finds expression somewhere. Once the 
hint is given, fairly liberal discussion follows. l-very- 
body is out for his share, and when it is conceded that 
the United States is not looking for any spoils the sug- 
gestion is very deftly made, through Le Jemps, that it 
would be highly desirable to offer the United States some- 
thing worth while. This suggestion, made in London in 
December, when there was considerable uncertainty 
whether Mr. Wilson was friendly or unfriendly, is now 
put out through the paper believed to be in closest rela- 
tions with the French Government. No doubt the Presi- 
dent’s position must be embarrassing to the others, who 
can hardly be blamed if they endeavor to make him a 
party to the log-rolling, which would go more easily if he 
would take his share with the rest. 

The discussion has brought up the old question of se- 
cret treaties and special arrangements entered into dur- 
ing the period of the war. At the height of the contro- 
versy between advocates of the Eastern and the Western 
schools of strategy Mr. Lloyd George replied to those who 
sneered about “ side-shows”’ that side-shows had played 
a great part in the building up of the British Empire. To- 
day Colonel Repington, who was the severest critic of 
side-shows, is declaiming in the Morning Post that the 
British military successes in Palestine and Mesopotamia 
put it out of the question that any but British influence 
should be considered in the future of those areas. Simi- 
larly, the King of Hedjaz having been set up in business 
during the war, at the instance of England, the treaty 
claims of the King of Hedjaz are now invoked to sepa- 
rate Damascus and Aleppo from their normal Syrian en- 
vironment. This results in their addition, with the other 
dominions of the King of Hedjaz, to the British sphere, 
which thus covers the whole area between Egypt and 
Persia. From these same treaties it follows that France’s 
reward for the activities of her army of the Orient is a 
protectorate in Syria amounting to possession. 

There was another secret treaty of war-time which 
has not fared so well. * It stipulated Italy’s reward for 
participation in the war, and accorded to Italy almost 
everything she wanted in Dalmatia, on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic. Circumstances having demonstrated that 
something more than Italian effort was necessary in the 
Eastern campaigns, it is now proposed to give these re- 
gions to the new State to be formed of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. Hereupon Gabriel D’Annunzio, who did much 
to bring Italy into the war, fairly froths in lyric prose. 
He rails at the rapacity of the “people of revenge,” at 


et HE remaking of the map is an affair which gives 





the voracious appetite revealed by “the people of five 
meals,” and at the conclusion of an unparalleled business 
enterprise by “ the people of the stars.”” He shudders at 
the idea of *‘ the filthy Croats, spew of the Austrian vul- 
ture,” in the stately’ palaces of the Caesars, and reminds 
the lions of St. Mark that the French, who once stole 
them, are at their old tricks. The French papers mildly 
reprove the poet for being a naughty boy who has for- 
gotten his manners. 

The German colonies have too, it appears, been dis- 
posed of by secret treaties. Unfortunately the military 
arrangements at that time proved inadequate also, and 
America had to come into the war. By this action some 
of these arrangements were left open to disturbance. The 
German possessions in the Pacific were to be distributed 
between England and Japan, with the Equator as boun- 
dary. Mr. Wilson, it seems, has intimated that he does 
not see in this a guarantee for the future peace of the 
world. Australia, New Zealand and Japan are very much 
annoyed, but Mr. Wilson is distressingly firm. It has 
not been said openly anywhere, yet, that the projection of 
Japanese naval strength half way across the Pacific would 
be, if anything, a factor of greater disturbance in Wash- 
ington than the existence in the Pacific of a German coal- 
ing station, but the fact is plain enough. Japan has 
thought well to publish her case on the subject. She says 


‘the islands, for whose possession she made secret trea- 


ties first with Russia and then with England, are of no 
particular use to her, but as there is no good reason why 
a third party should be brought in she might as well be 
left to look after the interests of the inhabitants. 

England and France have also, it seems, at least a ten- 
tative arrangement about Africa, and Italy has sent her 
chief colonial expert to Paris to see if something cannot 
be got in Africa as a set-off against the Dalmatian dis- 
appointment. 

To all of this Mr. Wilson replies that, since there is to 
be a League of Nations, perhaps the League had better 
take over, for the common benefit, as much responsibility 
as possible in regard to this extensive property now in 
liquidation. The answer is prompt. Mr. Lloyd George 
says a new colony is a bill of expense, and that invest- 
ment will not be made without ample prospect of return; 
also, that the managing staff must be homogeneous and 
animated by a single spirit. The example of Egypt is 
evidently before him. England went into Egypt in com- 
pany with others, but gradually all the others were elimi- 
nated. The French say that joint administration, as im- 
posed in the case of Morocco by the treaty of Algeciras, 
furnished incitement for so much jealousy as to have, 
several times, led to the very brink of war. Hence the 
hope that the African business can be settled by inducing 
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Mr. Wilson to take a slice of territory for the United 
States. 

In the meantime there are other difficulties, more or 
less, of the same sort. Bainville, in the Royalist Action 
Frangaise, categorically accuses England of playing for 
her own land in Russia. Just as, he says, England aban- 
doned the Holy Alliance for the sake of the trade she 
hoped to build up in South America, at a time when her 
factories were in need of business, so Lloyd George is 
now ready to be nice even to the “Bolsheviki because 
trade with Russia looks good to the English manufactur- 
ers, who are at their wit’s ends to find work for the up-to- 
date machinery installed in such enormous quantities in 
the British munition factories now no longer working on 
munitions. . These factories must have work in order to 
provide for the men who are being demobilized. The 
prospect that Germany may get possession of the Rus- 
sian markets while the Allies are getting rid of the Bol- 
sheviki, Bainville considers too much for the equanimity 
of Lloyd George. Hence the invitation to all Russian 
parties to get together, an invitation forced by England 
and America against France’s protests, and only made 
partially acceptable by a proviso that any settlement come 
to must include a provision for payment of Russia’s na- 
tional indebtedness, much of which represents French 
Savings. 

All this, the French argue, while it may serve the pur- 
poses of the Powers that want to add to their possessions, 
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is making it more and more difficult to concert measures 
for drawing the teeth and cutting the claws of Germany. 
Some French writers are far advanced in a propaganda 
for carrying the French boundary to the Rhine. They 
are endeavoring to demonstrate that the Germans west of 
the Rhine are of the sort who could be easily brought to 
be friendly to France. They also trace out old French 
connections in Luxemburg, which most observers agree 
to be more properly associated with Belgium than with 
either France or Germany. There are manifestations of 
dissatisfaction because in the district of the Saar, which 
Poincaré said must be given up to France, German elec- 
tions were allowed to be held. And there are numerous 
protestations that a union of German-Austria to Ger- 
many, which the Austrians seem to favor, must be pre- 
vented. What likelihood is there of this being done, 
French writers ask, if the Allies are to fall out over the 
division of colonial spoils and the race for trade? 

The French Parliament has already begun to study the 
problem that will require to be faced when a new German 
republic of 120,000,000 lies over against a France of 
40,000,000. France must no longer be a country of di- 
minishing population, that is clear. So a committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies has been appointed to see what 
is wrong, and they have begun by according to physicians 
called to testify a greater freedom of speech than the law 
hitherto allowed them. The inquiry may have to be car- 
ried into other fields, but it starts there. 


Why Is Prohibition? 


J. W. Dawson 


OU were very much surprised that the Eighteenth 

Amendment was ratified, were you not? Yet, 

your surprise was not singular. Few people were 
aware that the question of Prohibition had been gradu- 
ated from the college debating clubs or the Women’s 
Temperance Union of the local Methodist Episcopal 
church. A great number of people had heard something 
of the Webb-Kenyon act or had seen at different times 
the phrases “ bone-dry ” but nobody, except a very limited 
class, thought that the immediate future would witness 
the enactment of legislation making mandatory nation- 
wide Prohibition. 

Nor did they desire Prohibition. Your neighbor was 
rather emphatic in his protest when he read that forty- 
four States had ratified the Federal Amendment. The 
average and the above-the-average citizen was not in 
favor of Prohibition. He thought it humbug and an in- 
centive to hypocrisy and even greater evils. He felt that 
any such law was an attempt not so much to amend the 
United States Constitution as an endeavor to amend hu- 
man nature and he knew that human nature was not 
susceptible of such modification by legal means. 

Moreover, he was not the only one so minded. There 
were powerful bodies who saw in Prohibition a direct 


menace to their rightful existence and also to the proper 
continuance and growth of our country: Their ‘oppo- 
sition was all the greater because Prohibition was to be 
put into force by constitutional enactment. The great 
religious bodies, with the exception of the Methodists, 
the Baptists and the Presbyterians, opposed it because 
it carried a potential danger to the sacramental rite. 
The labor unions were not in favor of it because it was 
a drastic interference with a right whose exercise should 
not be curtailed without their consent. The tax-payer 
looked askance at the loss of revenue on one hand 
and the increased cost of government on the other, in a 
futile attempt to prevent the illegal manufacture, distri- 
bution and consumption of intoxicating liquors. The 
newspapers took the decided stand that Prohibition by 
Federal law was wholly unnecessary, as the individual 
States had full and complete powers to regulate or pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor. ; 

If these facts are so, and no one.can dispute them, 
why were forty-four States so eager to ratify the 
Federal amendment? Who made the demand so insist- 
ent as to carry such weight? What were the underlying 
causes that brought about this extremely paradoxical 
situation ? 














If Prohibition meant only a blow at the saloon, no 
one could justly oppose it. To it the coming of Pro- 
hibition is nothing short of a calamity. Yet.when we 
stop to consider the whole matter, we cannot but come 
to the conclusion that the saloon-keeper has no one to 
blame but himself, he brought the house down upon his 
own head. 

For years the saloon stood for the worst elements in 
our society. It was a blighting influence that reached 
its misery-bringing hand into thousands of homes. Not 
content with wrecking its victim, it pulled down with 
him his innocent family to poverty, shame and obloquy. 
The common practice of the saloon with its back-room 
and its so-called social clubs was not merely to sell a 
man a drink, but to make him drunk and to take his 
last penny. “ The Workman’s Exchange,” “ The Work- 
man’s Rest,” were luring legends that brought him in 
but it was generally the bartender’s foot that sent him 
out. 

No one can condone the abuses of the saloon and the 
indiscriminate sale of liquor. For many years the liquor- 
dealers had been urged to clean house and to cease being 
the active ally of the gambler, the gangster and the pros- 
titute. Some in each community heeded the warning, but 
the majority did not. As a result the great tide of pub- 
lic opinion turned against the saloon and the things 
for which it stood. Thinking people could no longer 
sympathize with the saloon element or countenance its 
ways. The younger generation saw with eyes opened 
by education the sins of their fathers. They could not 
make application for employment with any large cor- 
poration without first answering the question, “ Are you 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors?” They 
began to learn that success in business depended on 
efficiency and that drinking was the greatest foe of effi- 
ciency. They came to realize that companionship might 
be gained outside of the saloon and that in the end 
the saloon was only a waste of time and money at best. 
The idols in sport were no longer men of the type of 
Tom Sharkey, whose headquarters were in a saloon; 
the eyes of youth turned in admiration toward such men 
as Martin Sheridan or Christy Matthewson or Hobey 
Baker. 

Thus it was that the saloon in a negative way made 
possible Prohibition. The saloon had received its warn- 
ing; it had seen the writing on the wall, but it did not 
care to read, or in reading, heed. It had still a blind 
hope in the political powers which long since had dis- 
affirmed the ancient allegiance as unprofitable. 

The second negative cause was the attitude of the 
people themselves. The whole question of Prohibition 
was viewed with the greatest indifference by the people 
at large. The spirit of “ let-George-do-it” is a basic 
characteristic of a democracy. They never wake up 
until they are hurt and then only when it is too late. 
We are a constitutional nation where theoretically the 
majority rules. But it needs no telling that a strong, 
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militant minority is able to obtain whatever it wants. 
In a country where noise and bluster count for so much 
a few can and do override the wishes of the many. 

If you will give me time and money enough I can 
make the general public believe that “ Surekill Pills ” 
are the only real cure for rheumatism. The formula for 
success in progaganda is a simple one and consists only 
of persistency. Add to this psychological truth a certain 
Barnum-like tendency on the part of the people and 
you have the reason why a few agitators can accomplish 
so much. 

The attitude of the general public was apparent at 
every hearing on proposed Prohibition legislation. The 
people in attendance on the negative side were not the 
ordinary men or women whose rights were to be affected. 
With few exceptions those opposed to such legislation 
were men actively engaged in the commerce of intoxi- 
cating liquors, the representatives of the saloons which 
had long since been discredited. When they spoke of 
the attack upon the rights and liberties of the people 
one could not help wondering if they had in mind not 
so much the protection of general principles of good 
government as the safeguarding of their incomes from 
the sale of intoxicants. 

As a legislator I have voted consistently against Pro- 
hibition. I believe it is a matter that no State legisla- 
ture should presume to decide before receiving a special 
and unequivocal mandate from the people at large. I 
pride myself on having reached this conclusion solely 
by the force of its logic. Yet in the corridors of the 
capitol when the representatives of the liquor interests 
spoke with me regarding their legislation, I was always 
made to feel that my, attitude on liquor was based on 
some obligation to these people. Their way of talking 
gave the impression that I was bound up with their 
interests and that I had to support them to the end. And 
I am not unjust when I say that the type of man was 
in many cases very low, with interests and ideals little 
removed, if any, from the sordid and the base. In many 
cases it was decidedly un-American. 

The saloon element and the indifference of the people 
at large were great contributing causes that assisted in 
a negative way in the ratification of Prohibition. Af- 
firmatively, the most dominant influence has been the 
incessant and insidious work of those forces typified by 
the Anti-Saloon League. Brainy, persistent, blatant, bold, 
its members set an ideal before them, made it their gos- 
pel and used every means, fair and otherwise, to see 
its fulfilment. 

Representative and highly typical of the greatest bigo- 
try, the members of the League stand out by their words 
and actions as the only true custodians of the nation’s 
morality and like the Pharisees they are alone in virtue. 
They have assumed to dictate what shall be the coun- 
try’s moral code. They are the self-appointed Moses 
to lead the American people from the land of evil. Like 
all other bigots, they are intolerant of everybody who 
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does not agree with them, and deem those who oppose 
them corrupt and immoral. 

But no matter what may be said about them, of this 
you can be sure: they are the most practical hypo- 
crites our political life has ever witnessed. As close 
students of human nature they understand that the aver- 
age legislator’s desire is to swim with the,current, to be 
ahead of the next fellow in giving the people what he 
conceives they want. With this as a cardinal principle 
the members of the Anti-Saloon League began a sys- 
tematic campaign to create in the mind of the legislator 
an “atmosphere” for Prohibition, to give him the im- 
pression that there was a real demand among the people 
of his district for the passage of anti-liquor laws. Their 
work was psychological and conducted with great skill. 
The legislator was deluged with letters, telegrams, press 
clippings, pamphlets and written matter of all sorts 
calculated to prove to him that his constituents desired 
and demanded the enactment of Prohibition. They went 
even farther. They threatened that if he opposed Pro- 
hibition they would go into his district and use every- 
thing in their power to break him. And in a great 
number of cases they made good their threats. By 
means that were grossly unfair, these people entered 
into local political fights solely for the purpose of de- 
feating the man they could not control. They pounded 
away with concentrated barrage on some particular per- 
son until he was removed as a factor against them. 

What their ideas of fairness are can be obtained from 
the following extract from this speech delivered in New 
York but a short time ago by William H. Anderson, 
State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League: 

We had intended to pass over the attitude of Cardinal Gibbons 
in silence, but this reiteration of untruthful statements, calculated 
to raise a sectarian issue, seems to require that we now say that 
the same dishonest and untruthful statements were widely cir- 
culated in New York during the recent campaign, as a sort of 
religious smoke screen, behind which to mask a Catholic drive 
for the election of a Catholic governor of New York. 

If Cardinal Gibbons desires to oppose Prohibition because 
many of the largest and wealthiest distillers of Maryland are 
members of and liberal contributors to his Church, and because 
most of the saloon-keepers, who belong to any church are 
Catholics in good standing, or if he wishes to oppose Prohibition 
for any other reason, he has a perfect right to do it, but not in 
words that have no basis in fact, but which are calculated to 
arouse religious hatred and class prejudice. When a high dig- 
nitary of a conservative Church resorts to incendiary utterances 
which impliedly invite lawlessness and suggest that it can be 
blamed upon Prohibition, just so far he becomes an obstacle to 
law and order and an enemy to the American Republic. 

This is no attack on the Catholic Church. I am glad that we 
know that Cardinal Gibbons does not represent the whole 
Catholic Church on this question any more than some Protestant 
preacher represents Protestant Christianity on this question. I 
am glad that a large and increasing element of the Catholic 
Church, especially among the younger clergy, is standing for 
Prohibition in the West and Middle West, and I think Governor 
Sanders is in a position to tell you this morning that the same 
thing is true in the South. 


When, in such disgraceful abuse of fair-play, Mr. 
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Anderson accuses Cardinal Gibbons of raising a sec- 
tarian issue, he is not talking in accordance with the 
facts. If any sectarian issue is or has been injected into 
the Prohibition question it has been done by and through 
the efforts of Mr. Anderson and his friends. Within 
one week after this despicable attack on our venerable 
Cardinal this man sent me a copy of a signed statement 
in which he declared: “ The federated church forces of 
the State represented by the Anti-Saloon League are 
grateful to all the men in public life in the past who have 
stood for Prohibition.” It is in the face of this declara- 
tion that he stoops to attack Cardinal Gibbons for sec- 
tarianism. He knows and knew that the Anti-Saloon 
League is and always has been a sectarian body. He 
publishes the evidence of this every week in the official 
organ of his co-workers, the American Issue. This paper 
states that the national officers of the Anti-Saloon League 
are, President, Bishop Luther B. Wilson, General Super- 
intendent, Rev. P. A. Baker, Treasurer, Foster Cope- 
land. The board of directors of the league for New 
York is composed of ten ministers out of twelve mem- 
bers. You can imagine the religious convictions of the 
two laymen from che company they keep! 

In the issue of the same paper for February 15, there 
is a special appeal for the “great State Convention.” 
It reads: 

Pastors should be making their preparations and interesting 
their laymen in making their preparations to attend the great 
State convention under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon League 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, February 25 and 26, in the Second 
Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y. (Italics inserted.) 

Is any further comment needed to show where the 
sectarianism lies? If there is it might be found in the 
fact that for the past five years the sanctimonious Rev. 
O. H. Miller has been a persistent and annoying lobbyist 
for Prohibition, appearing every morning on the floor 
of the Assembly Chamber to preach Prohibition to the 
members. Suppose any Catholic priest dared to do such 
a thing. I wonder what the righteous Mr. Anderson 
and his godly crew would say then about the pernicious 
influence of the “ Papacy ”? 

When in his statement he speaks of a “ religious smoke 
screen behind which to mask a Catholic drive for the 
election of a Catholic Governor of New York,” he does 
so in the personal knowledge that it was through his 
efforts and the energies of others like him that Gover- 
nor Glynn was defeated for election. And he knows 
that he and his associates injected the religious issue 
solely for the purpose of defeating Glynn because he was 
a Catholic. When he speaks of any “ religious smoke 
screen” he speaks from personal experience, because 
he and his colleagues used every means to rouse religious 
hatred “up-State” to insure the re-election of Charles 
S. Whitman, and the defeat of Governor Smith, simply 
because Smith was a Catholic. 

This is the man who says, “If Cardinal Gibbons ex- 
pects to be regarded as upon a pedestal, he must stay 
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there himself.” Cardinal Gibbons needs no defense at 
my hands. 
mouthings simply to show, by his own words, the methods 
of this Prohibition leader. And his acts are typical of 
the acts of his organization and his thoughts are theirs. 
And mark you, these are the people, led by this same 
Mr. Anderson, who will dictate the manner in which 
the new Amendment will be put into execution. 

It has been due to the Anti-Saloon League, together 
with other minor contributing causes, that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was ratified. These agitators knew of the 
indifference of the people and hence worked on the 
susceptibilities of the legislators. It is much easier to 
change the minds of one hundred representatives than 
that of millions of people. In every instance the Pro- 
hibition forces recognized this fact and opposed a refer- 
endum of the question to the people. A legislator is a 
very human person who desires success and success to 
him means continuance in office. He is therefore most 
susceptible to what he deems are the wishes of his con- 
stituents. When he receives daily many letters and téle- 
grams demanding the enactment of certain legislation, 
he must be a very watchful person not to be persuaded 
into thinking that so insistent a demand is not also 
real and universal. If you will add to this the snow- 
ball tendency of public officials to be in the “ van,” you 
will have some of the reasons why the Amendment was 
ratified. 

Of this be sure: We have been indifferent regarding 
the ratification of Prohibition. Prohibition is here and 
it would seem, here to stay. But the battle is just be- 
gun. Legislation is being framed and introduced to 
enforce Prohibition. It behooves us to watch with the 
closest scrutiny all such attempts so that our rights as 
members of the Catholic Church shall not be violated 
or their exercise permitted by the grace and courtesy 
only of any such organization as the Anti-Saloon League. 


A Part in the Game 
FrANcis WHITEHILL 

/ ! Y HE priest is glad that America comes Friday and 

not Saturday evening. Friday evening there are 

no confessions to hear, so he is free to crank up 
his little old Ford and run down to the station, where 
the seven o’clock train discharges its few passengers and 
a single sack of mail. The postmaster has soon dis- 
tributed the mail and then the priest cranks up his car 
again and drives home, disgruntled if Mr. A. S. Burle- 
son’s postal service has not brought his favorite publica- 
tion, but generally delighted because the Jesuit review 
of the week has come and he can sit down in the light of 
his reading-lamp and enjoy a smoke and AMERICA. 

The newspaperman tries to “ get out of ” evening as- 
signments on Fridays. When successful, he hies him 
home in haste, because he knows AMERICA awaits him. 
After supper he, too, gives himself wholly to the un- 
alloyed joys of his pipe and America. The chum- 


I have brought forward these nauseating © 
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brothers read AMERICA from cover to cover, but of 
special interest to them, particularly for more than a 
year past, are the articles on the Catholic press. This 
is so because the priest and the newspaperman, out of 
their united observations and experiences of more than 
ten years, the one in the sacred ministry, the other as 
reporter and sometime editor and publisher, have evolved 
what they believe is a practicable plan for the establish- 
ment of a Catholic daily newspaper in the mid-western 
community in which they live, in the county seat where 
the newspaperman is employed and near which the priest 
has a country parish and a mission. 

A lover of poetry and a mission enthusiast, the priest 
sums up the mission spirit in these lines of Father Tabb: 


A Little Boy of heavenly birth 
Came down to Earth one day, 

To find His Ball, the Earth, 
Which Sin had tossed away. 

O, comrades, let us one and all, 
Join in to get Him back His Ball. 


Being his priest-brother’s best chum and a guest at 
the little white rectory as often as possible, it was natural 
that the newspaperman should have contracted “ violent 
cases of poetry and mission enthusiasm,” which nothing 
has been able to cure, chiefly because he stubbornly re- 
fuses to be cured of what is so delightful, worth-while - 
and eminently Catholic. So it was natural, too, that the 
scribe should consider Father Tabb’s lines an appropriate 
watch-word or slogan for those who see the urgent need 
of the creation of a Catholic press in this country and 
are willing to work for it. 

Priest and newspaperman consider the Catholic press 
one phase of missionary work, a part in the “ great 
game,” the only game under the heavens worth playing, 
the game of getting the Little Boy’s “ball” back for 
Him. And that is why the minister of the Gospel is as 
enthusiastic about the plan as is his brother, not in Holy 
Orders. 

To play its part in the great game with the highest 
efficiency, the Catholic press must be both local and 
daily. It must be local because the people want the 
news of their community as much, if not more, than 
State, national and international news. They will read 
the paper that gives them both home and outside news. 
Even a great national Catholic daily, to which the 
brainiest men of the Faith in America would contribute, 
would not solve the problem. It would reach only a few, 
comparatively, and it would not supplant the local secular 
dailies. And a Catholic weekly or monthly, besides 
reaching only a small part of the Catholic population, is 
inadequate both as an antidote for press poison and as a 
spiritual and mental food. It loses seven-fold or thirty- 
fold to the secular newspaper entering the home every 
Gay in the year. Catholic families may forego Catholic 
weekly or monthly publications, perhaps even dispense 
with secular weeklies or monthlies, but there are none so 
poor that a daily newspaper is not in the home. 
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The war has proved what many knew before, but what 
must now be plain to all: it pays to advertise. Propa- 
ganda can do anything, disrupt empires, knock thrones 
down and cause the death of dynasties. Some nations 
would not have been in the world-war but for propa- 
ganda. Why should not the children of light use the 
weapon for God and. His Church which the children of 
darkness use for the devil? Think what could be ac- 
complished by a Catholic daily, telling the truth and in- 
structing our people six days a week, fifty-two weeks a 
year! 

The daily Catholic press would in time make us “ uni- 
versally ’’ Catholic, not only Catholics so far as faith and 
morals are concerned. There is no reason why we should 
not get back something of the Catholic atmosphere of 
the Middle Ages; no reason why we should not come 
to think as Catholics on all subjects, politics, education, 
art, literature, the social question, amusements, home 
life. In time the Catholic daily propaganda would undo 
to some extent at least the Protestantizing effects on our 
lives down to this day from the time Luther revolted and 
Henry VIII gratified his lust. 

The newspaperman recently met a young Catholic, a 
high-school graduate and now a student at a “ non-sec- 
tarian ” college who did not know Joyce Kilmer! Vachel 


. Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Frost and even he who wrote the 


“Spoon River Anthology” were doubtless familiar to 
this student; but he knew nothing of Francis Thompson, 
Lionel Johnson, Coventry Patmore, and he has un-Catho- 
lic ideas on the social question. 

Not a single secular newspaper read in the priest’s and 
newspap*rman’s community has said anything about the 
Smith Education bill. If any of them had said anything, 
the Catholic readers would still be in the dark as far as 
the truth and their interest in the measure are concerned. 
Probably the only Catholics who know anything about 
this danger and the many other dangers that threaten 
their religion and their liberties, are thost who read 
AMERICA or some other Catholic publication which con- 
cerns itself with matters on which every American Catho- 
lic must be informed, if he is to act so that all his rights, 
one by one, may not be torn from him. 

The Catholic daily, clipping this day from one, the 
next day from another of the many high-class Catholic 
publications, besides printing original articles, would 
bring into the homes of our people the information they 
must have if they would preserve their religious and civil 
liberties. And the reading of a Catholic daily would nur- 
ture a knowledge of other Catholic literature and a 
desire to read it, so that the Catholic weeklies and 
monthlies and all Catholic publications would be benefited 
rather than harmed by the presence in every Catholic 
home of a daily newspaper devoted to the Faith. 

The plan for a Catholic daily in this mid-western con 
munity calls for no big expenditure of money. A printer 
properly equipped would be engaged to take care of the 
linotyping, printing and delivery of the paper. A small 
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sum would rent an office and buy typewriters and other 
equipment for the news and business departments. Then, 
from the first there would be revenue from subscriptions 
and advertising with which to pay the printer for his 
work and the sanctum workers for theirs. The Catholic 
spirit of sacrifice and devotion on the part of those most 
interested would “ make up ™ for any difference of equip- 
ment, whether of persons or otherwise, between their 
own paper and the secular ones. And if the time 
came when there was not enough money to pay for an- 
other day’s publication, why, publication would simply 
be suspended. There would be no big loss, no bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, no scandal. 

An endowment would ensure the stability and per- 
manency of the Catholic daily. Rich Catholics should 
help missionary endeavors, in far-off lands of savages, 
famine, pestilence and the darkness of heathenism, but 
also in this land of unadulterated democracy, and abso- 
lute freedom or rather license of the press which has cast 
aside the restraints of religion. 

‘Anyhow, if the paper lasted a year only, if it had to 
suspend before Volume I were completed, it would be 
worth while. Every charge against the enemy in a 
sacred cause is worth while, no matter how great the 
failure may appear to the practical man who has no 
chivalry in his heart. But there is no reason why the 
Catholic daily should not be successfully launched and 
maintained in the field selected for it. The Catholics 
comprise one-half of the population in the mid-western 
community. They are as prosperous as the non-Catho- 
lics. They read as much. They are now furnishing one- 
half of the money which enables the secular dailies in 
this field to live and thrive, and ignore or misrepresent 
them. Even if the secular dailies should merge upon the 
establishment of the Catholic daily, the new paper would 
have a full half of the field to itself, providing all the 
Catholic families in the territory subscribed and paid for 
their own daily newspaper. 

Paying the same price they now pay for the daily 
paper coming into their homes, the Catholics would con- 
tribute approximately one-half of the money which, it is 
estimated, would be required to publish the proposed 
paper for one year. The other half of the necessary 
amount would have to be secured from advertising. Now 
if they subscribed to their own paper, the Catholics 
would, almost without exception, cease to take any other 
daily. And as they comprise one-half of the population, 
their paper would have one-half of the possible news- 
paper circulation in the field. Neither the Catholic nor 
the secular dailies in this territory could profitably 
attempt to go outside this field. 

Being, then, the only daily newspaper, in fact the only 
medium, through which to reach the Catholic half of the 
population, the new paper would be an especially valu- 
able and attractive advertising agency for the merchants, 
to whom Catholic money is legal tender, as good as 
Methodist, Baptist, Christian Scientist or New Thought 
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dollars. It is true, the Catholic daily would have to re- 
fuse the rotten theatrical and lying, harmful, nostrum 
advertising accepted by newspapers whose god is their 
pocketbook. But of legitimate advertising it would 
secure its full share, because it would be the only ade- 
quate medium in its field and because the merchants 
know that Catholics, though they be meek and long-suf- 
fering, apologetic and weak-kneed as to their religion, 
are like all other people in that they buy automobiles and 
food, phonographs and farm implements, shoes and lawn- 
mowers, clothes and tooth-paste, baby-carriages and 
books. 

Getting the subscriptions is the crux of the matter. 
That accomplished, all minor difficulties, and every news- 
paperman knows fhow many there are, would be overcome, 
the Catholic daily would be born, would thrive and would 
do something now left undone to help that Little Boy 
get back His ball. The ancient plaint about adding to 
the burdens of the Catholic people, compelled to support 
their churches and schools and innumerable good causes, 
would not apply in this matter, as they would not be asked 
to subscribe to another paper, but simply to change 
papers, to pay for a better newspaper, one of their very 
own, what they now pay for a paper which, whether they 
realize it or not, is at the best indifferent to them in every- 
thing excepting their subscription money. 

The approval of the bishop having been secured, it 
would be within the power of the priests in the field to 
place the Catholic daily in the homes of all their people. 
A stirring sermon, with that indefinable cross between a 
plea and a demand which tact inspires, then either a col- 
lection on a specified Sunday or a house-to-house canvass 
by laymen, and the thing would be accomplished. There 
would be no expensive circulation contest by high- 
salaried solicitors, and the money raised would, put into 
the bank and drawn out as needed, benefit the new-born 
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organ of Catholicism more than if it were secured in 
instalments or by means which would have diminished 
its proportions. 

Priest and newspaperman share the vehement desire of 
Michael Williams, he of “ The High Romance,” that 
American Catholics awake and act in the matter of the 
press. They know he is fairly “ eating out his heart” 
at the apathy on all sides towards what to him and to 
them, is so obvious, so necessary, so gloriqus in its mis- 
sion, so potent of victory in the great game. 

The brothers’ enthusiasm over their plan arises from 
two convictions: That a local and daily Catholic news- 
paper is the only kind that will supplant the objectionable 
dailies and adequately do what it should do in its field. 
That the founding and maintenance of a Catholic daily 
in their community will inevitably lead to the establish- 
ment of hundreds of Catholic dailies in other fields, 
until from the St. Lawrence to the Sacramento, from St. 
Paul to St. Louis, the Faith which gave these names will 
have an army of typewriters, linotypes and presses, tak- 
ing the place of sword and lance and shield in a new 
Crusade. 

No excuse exists for the absence of Catholic dailies 
in big American cities, where the members of the Church 
often number more than the whole population of districts 
in Europe that have not one, but several Catholic dailies. 
And in the smaller cities, each with its surrounding rural 
territory, there are many fields as well adapted for this 
good work as the field herein mentioned. 

Sons of pioneers, the priest and newspaperman would 
glory in blazing a new trail for God and Church. But 
if others should “ beat them to it,” the brothers’ con- 
gratulations would be ardent and sincere. They pro- 
pose, however, to lose no time and will bring forth as 
soon as possible the first Catholic daily in this country 
in the language of the country. 


. Missing the Mark 


DanteEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


HE tendency of the promoters of the great Ameri- 
T can Church to cast off as unessential first the 
variations of creed that distinguish the sects, then the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, to propose in 
their place vague phrases which must be understood in 
a purely natural way, will appear to many thoughtful 
persons merely a logical working out of the attitude 
taken in recent years by a large number of representative 
Protestants. Judged by the articles written by ministers 
and church-workers for current periodicals, the sects as 
a whole are far more interested in clean streets than in 
clean souls, in singing clubs than in sacraments. 

It is certainly true that less and less stress is being 
laid on the churches as channels of grace from on high 
and more on their being of such social value to the 
individual and the community. Little is said of the 


way in which they prepare men for heaven compared 
with their work in bettering earth as a place for men. 
The frankly utilitarian character of so many Protestant 
churches has been accentuated to such an extent that 
the social center is of distinctly more import than the 
sanctuary, the class in domestic science than the Bible 
class. Sanctification seems rapidly to be giving way to 
sanitation. 

The Rev. P. Gavan Duffy, an Anglican clergyman, 
writing in the Century, states that he finds more Chris- 
tianity in the plays of Bernard Shaw and in the current 
literature than he finds in the churches. Of course Mr. 
Duffy has no right to speak for any church save that 
Protestant Church with which he holds communion; 
but granting him this right, anyone who knows the char- 
acter of Christianity as it exists in Bernard Shaw’s works 
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and in the literature of the day will realize what a ter- 
rible indictment Mr. Duffy is leveling at his own Church. 
If, in the Pantheistic Socialism of Mr. Shaw’s plays and 
the frankly irreligious and often anti-moral literature 
of the day, he finds more Christianity than he finds in 
his own Episcopalianism, then anything I may have said 
about the growing unspirituality of Protestantism will 
seem weak and ineffective, a palpable understatement of 
the case. 

Simultaneously with this shifting from the super- 
natural to the natural has been the rapid decline of 
Protestantism. While there are Catholics enough to 
fill every pew in their churches three times on a Sunday, 
statistics, compiled by Protestant authorities about two 
years ago, make it clear that there are three seats in 
Protestant churches for every active church member 
that cares to occupy them. When the sects turned 
from the supernatural to face and fight social problems, 
their membership fell away. Perhaps there is no con- 
nection between the two facts; more than likely there is. 

This much, however, is certain: the more a religion 
stresses the purely supernatural, the more it asks of its 
members in the way of faith and positive worship, the 
stronger and more flourishing it is. Such has certainly 
been the case with the Catholic Church. Her problems 
have been essentially supernatural ones; her faith has 
been, exacting; her worship, clearly defined; yet her 
membership has grown apace. Such too, in a rather 
remarkable degree is the case with the Christian Science 
Church. It has demanded from its members a faith 
that set aside common-sense; yet because it has very 
definite teachings on the subject of the soul and insists 
to some degree on the supernatural, it has grown strong 
in the course of half a century. 

Protestantism has not learned, or rather it has for- 
gotten, that the average man does not go to church for 
entertainment, education, temporal help, or even aid 
toward success in life. He goes to church because inside 
him somewhere he has more or less well-defined cravings 
for spiritual help. He has queer, puzzling questions 
knocking at his heart that must be answered. Protestant- 
ism or any other religious organization cannot meet these 
religious needs with bowling clubs and swimming pools, 
with free medical advice or social service. The average 
man feels instinctively that the churches are there for 
higher purposes, and that the chief of these is the guid- 
ing of souls along a very dark and tortuous path which, 
he believes, is leading toward an uncertain eternity. 
Just because Protestantism has turned from the super- 
natural, it has lost members. Because Catholicism, and 
to a lesser degree, Christian Science, has clung to the 
spiritual, they have grown with the passing of years. 

Without doubt a really healthy religious body is bound 
to spread forth in practical works of charity. No church 
has ever proved this more clearly than the Catholic 
Church. With her, works of charity are no chance 
occurrences ; they are inevitable. Her progress through 
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the centuries has been marked by the hospitals ani 
orphanages and refuges and hospices that have sprung 
up in her path. But all the while her eyes have been 
fixed first and foremost on her supernatural work, the 
glory of God and the salvation uf souls. The rest are 
the overflow of her love for men, and no matter where 
they are found, they point surely and unfalteringly to- 
ward the altar. Unmoved by this lesson, the new Ameri- 
can Church, in its anxiety to admit to membership all 
Americans, no matter what their religious belief, counts 
faith and worship of little value and insists on deeds as 
all important. And as these deeds are such as will be 
pleasing to Jew and Gentile, believer and pagan, they 
must be essentially social, non-religious in character. 

All the while it must be remembered ‘that this Church 
is being founded to meet the religious needs of the 
soldier awakened by the nearness of death and the un- 
certainty of what lay beyond, to a desire for spiritual 
consolation. Just how much of his religious needs at 
such an hour were concerned with problems of better 
housing or more just wages? A man waiting in the 
long watches of the night for the signal to go over does 
not ask of religion that it make him better fitted to live 
in this world; he asks of it some assurance of what 
will follow the crashing of a soft-nose bullet through his 
brain. He is not concerned with the relief of hunger, 
even his own; he is very much concerned about the for- 
giveness of sin. At an hour like that, and hours like 
that are the true test of religious value, his religious 
needs have little or no connection with any of the world’s 
really pressing social problems; they are vitally con- 
nected with prayer and immortality and the forgiving 
mercy of Christ. 

To meet these needs, which are merely the religious 
cravings of the normal man thrown into sharper relief 
against the background of shell-fire, the American Church 
can do just nothing. It can have no dealing with creeds 
or dogmas or matters of form and ceremony and wor- 
ship. It must, since dogmas and creeds are unessential, 
confine itself to problems of housing and poor-relief 
and wages. : 

If our returning soldier asks: “ What became of my 
comrade who fell fighting at my side? Is he done for, 
or is there a chance of my seeing him again?” If he 
goes on: “ When that bayonet hovered above my head, 
I prayed with all my heart. Do you think that prayer 
helped to ward it off?” What will the new Church 
say? What can it say, when it has no creed, no dogma, 
nothing that offers any solution to the supernatural prob- 
lems that force themselves on the human soul when 
death is near? 

Unity is precious, let me repeat; but unity that is 
bought at the price of all that is supernatural in religion 
is far too dearly paid for. No man, in his quest for the 
supernatural, will be satisfied with the most perfect 
system of charity ever formed among men. You cannot 
answer questions and doubts about the hereafter by 
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turning attention to the improvement of the present. 
There is a craving in human hearts for God that will 
not be satisfied by even the most generous service of 
fellow-men. And none of these factors can enter into 
the new American Church if its founders are in any 
way consistent or logical. 

Protestantism has been losing its adherents because 
for two decades it has, in constantly larger measure, 
been neglecting the purpose genuinely religious men be- 
lieve it should have. It makes no difference that the 
neglect is due to an anxiety to ameliorate social condi- 
tions. Social centers, clinics, boys’ clubs, are excellent ; 
but they are the work of a church only in so far as they 
aid in the greater work of saving souls. And when a 
church sets itself firmly, unremittingly to the work of 
saving souls, these other things will follow with infallible 
certainty. 

The great American Church would fail because it is 
more social in character even than Protestantism. It 
would fail because it has given up its claim to anything 
supernatural; and though it should cover the land with 
its deeds of charity, it will not answer the very purpose 
for which its founders say it is to be created, the satis- 
faction of religious needs. “ Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God,” is the principle that must be written in bold 
characters over the door of the Church that is fulfilling 
its mission among men. 


The Indian Problem in Mexico 


CarLos CASTANEDA 

N the several plans proposed for a settlement of the Mexican 

situation, everything has been considered except the Indian. 
Economists say that the economic basis of the Government should 
be changed; educators advocate the establishment of a wider and 
more efficient system of education; students of social welfare find 
the source of all evils in the social organization of the country. 
None of the plans, however, takes into consideration the Indian 
question. They all ignore it, or if they accidentally mention it, 
they dismiss it as unimportant. 

No plan for a thorough reconstruction of Mexico, whether 
political, social, or economic, can ignore the Indian. He makes 
up more than half of the population. Any organization at- 
tempted without taking him into account will necessarily have 
to be deficient. The chaotic condition of Mexico today would 
have been impossible if its population had been a homogeneous 
people with the same language, the same customs, and the same 
ideals. 

For four centuries the primitive civilization of the Indian and 
that of the West have developed side by side; the latter has 
failed to absorb the former. The Indian stands-aloof, a distinct 
and separate element. The nation is not united. The elements 
within it are incongruous, and as a natural consequence the whole 
fabric of Government has been built for the benefit of the minor- 
ity composed of those of European origin. No regard whatso- 
ever has been given to the large number of natives. Let us con- 
sider the extent of this question. wer 

The Indian has played a most important role in the develop- 
ment of Mexico. Unlike the Indian of the United States, he has 
exercised a direct influence for the worse. This has been largely 
due to the fact that over fifty per cent of Mexico’s population 
are Indians.’ They are scattered throughout the whole country. 
There are between six and eight million Indians in Mexico to- 
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day. We find the Yaquis in Sonora, the Mayas in Yucatan, the 
Tabascos, the Tarahumadas in Durango, the Chiapas in Quintana 
Roo, the Campeches in Campeche, and innumerable other tribes 
all over the country, The customs and language of every tribe 
are different from those of the others; the degree of civiliza- 
tion of each varies also; and each has its peculiar characteristics. 
And with such a large native population of diversified language 
and customs, Mexico has found it a tremendous problem to forge 
these incongruous elements into a united whole. 

The present state of civilization of the Indians of Mexico in 
general may be said to be practically the same as that reached by 
them at the time of the Spanish Conquest. In spite of the efforts 
of the Government, there has been very little progress made. You 
can go into the mountains today and find tribes which still fol- 
low the customs of their ancestors of four centuries ago. Many 
Indians of those mountain tribes of the cordilleras live and dic 
without ever visiting even a small village. Their life is as primi- 
tive as that of the native at the time of the conquest. 

Of course, there has been some progress made in a few isolated 
cases, but it has not had any appreciable effect on the vast ma- 
jority of the Indian population. They plant their corn by bor- 
ing a hole with a small stick on the side of the hills; they worship 
the sun god just as their predecessors did; they spend most of 
their time hunting and fishing; they preserve the quaint customs 
of past centuries without the least variation. Civilization has not 
reached them. They stand aloof with the same ideals as their 
forefathers. Their personal belongings, their wife and children, 
and the mountain-encircled valley comprise their whole world 
and interest. 

What has been the policy of the Government? The general 
policy has been to treat the Indians as irresponsible children who 
need paternal care. True, this policy has not always been strictly 
adhered to, nor has it been consistently carried out, but in the 
main it has been the source of most of the Indian measures 
adopted by the Government. Schools were established in their 
mountain homes for their special benefit. Many missionaries 
have been sent to teach them the Christian Faith. An attempt 
has been made to help them readjust themselves to new condi- 
tions. Every effort has been exerted to civilize them, but to little 
avail. The policy of the Government, though on the whole one 
of paternal justice, has been at times indifferent, leaving the In- 
dian much to himself, 

Why has the policy of the Government failed? Because the 
change attempted has been too sudden. It is impossible, in the 
course of a few generations, to raise the standard of a whole 
race whose civilization is in its primitive stage. The development 
must be slow and gradual. More than this, it is necessary that 
this new and complex civilization of ours be presented to the un- 
tutored mind of the savage in such a form that he can appreciate 
it. To him our ideals are as incomprehensible as his idolatry is 
to us. The breach between his limited range of vision and ours 
is too great for him to overcome. We must try first to under- 
stand something of his ideals, his feelings, and his ambitions so 
that we may appeal through them to higher things. We must 
come down to his level if we are to raise him to ours. He can- 
not be expected to raise himself beyond his ability. 

A modern example of this new conception of lowering our- 
selves to the level of others to raise them may be found in the 
honest endeavor of foreign missionaries to understand Eastern 
civilization and ideals. Every person who expects to serve in 
foreign missions studies the conditions of the country in which 
he is going to work. He tries to get into its atmosphere; he 
tries to feel the ambitions and the aspirations of those among 
whom he is to work. This is what the Mexican Government 
should do with regard to the Indians. A special study of their 
racial characteristics should be made in order to adapt our civili- 
zation, as best we may without lowering it, to their level. 

The Indian is not devoid of ability to learn. He is, on the con- 
trary, quick to profit by instruction when properly taught. It 
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has been thought by some that he is incapable of development 
beyond a certain point. This is not true. One of the greatest 
Mexican statesmen was a direct descendant of pure Indian stock. 
Juarez, under whom the Constitution of 1857 was formulated, 
was an Indian. The late President of Mexico, Diaz, is another 
example. There are many other prominent men in Mexican his- 
tory who prove beyond a doubt the capability of the Indian 
when properly trained. 

The Indians of Mexico have a naturally artistic temperament. 
Their fine workmanship in weaving, their quaint designs, and 
their dexterity in molding clay figures are all sufficient proof of 
their artistic temperament. Here we find the elements of what 
undoubtedly could be developed into a distinctive national art. 

The question which faces Mexico today as it did a hundred 
years ago is the civilization of its Indian population. Not until 
he has been made to feel and understand our present develop- 
ment can there be any true progress in Mexico. It is necessary 
that the six or eight million Indians be civilized and made an 
integral part of the nation. Up to the present time they have 
hindered progress. Mexico has been unjustly judged by their 
low standard of civilization, without thought that the change 
in their character requires more than a few generations. 

The means of accomplishing the desired results is by bring- 
ing our civilization within their reach. The importance of this 
measure cannot be overestimated. It will result in a true fusion 
of the races, making them one in ideals. When the Indian has 
come to understand our civilization, he will contribute to it a new 
distinctive element. The combination of the two must neces- 
sarily possess characteristics common to both and yet be unique 
in itself, truly representative of the Mexican people. The civili- 
zation of the Indian will bring about the development of a truly 
national spirit. The Indian, whose conception of country does 
not reach beyond the narrow confines of his mountain valleys, 
will come to cherish a wider and broader ideal which will ex- 
press itself in a strong spirit of nationality. The disunited and 
antagonistic tribes will be welded into and made a true part of 
a united nation. 


An Eighteenth-Century Blue Stocking 


Josern J. Remty, Ph.D. 

HE valiant assaults which the members of the more excit- 

able sex have been directing against the stout fortress of 
long-enjoyed privilege have received a severe setback. The Sen- 
ate has refused to grant suffrage to women. Mere man, when 
upon the point, perforce, of striking his colors, is thus enabled 
for the nonce to continue the unequal struggle. Life is a series 
of dazzling anomalies; the autocratic sex, an it please you, 
struggling desperately in the fell clutch of circumstance, claims 
the right of suffrage in the name of democracy and flings in the 
teeth of the democratic sex the charge of autocracy. He was 
a wise poet who pictured Laughter holding both his sides. 

Our ultra-conservatives are wont to lament that feminine ag- 
gressiveness is a present-day evil. They speak with hushed rev- 
erence and a large regret of the times when suffrage agitation 
was unknown, when women were unspoiled by ground-gripper 
shoes, golf, and college education. In that halcyon epoch there 
were no Blue Stockings to talk politics, advocate strange fads, 
and invade legislative halls determined upon the deadly alterna- 
tives of the ballot or the hunger strike. But, alas, for him who 
is laudator temporis acti! There have always been Blue Stock- 
ings; witness Zenobia, Hypatia, Cleopatra—no pretty ingenue 
but big, homely and mannish—Elizabeth, Catherine the Second, 
and that galaxy of stars who irradiated the Hotel Rombouillet 
and were laughed at so delightfully in “Les Femmes Savantes.” 
And then there was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

Born in 1689, the Lady Mary was the daughter of an Earl, 
and although she loved Ovid, talked politics, and was witty 
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enough to be a Celt, she upset the calculations of most philoso- 
phers by being amazingly pretty in addition. Her father, who 
belonged to the famous Kit-Kat Club, sent for her one night— 
when she was only eight—to convince his boon companions that 
she was clever and beautiful enough to be entered among their 
toasts. In the midst of that brilliant assemblage the little maid 
was quite at home, now caressed by a statesman, now petted by 
a poet, now in the arms of a great soldier, all of whom swore 
that in wit and beauty she was the peer of any lady in England. 

Of course Lady Mary was vain, but less of her beauty than 
of her wit and her knowledge of Greek, Latin, French and 
Italian, which she acquired in the course of a vague and des- 
ultory education. With conscious deference Lady Mary used 
to credit Mr. Wortley, whom she afterwards married, with be- 
ing her chief intellectual guide. Wortley, very probably, could 
never claim that distinction, though he could boast of an acquaint- 
ance with Dean Swift and an intimacy with Addison and Steele. 
Mentally ponderous and methodical, he attracted the clever Blue 
Stocking, who proceeded to cultivate his sister as the readiest 
means of opening a breach in Mr. Wortley’s heart. But alack! 
the good Miss Wortley died prematurely and Lady Mary, de- 
prived of her barrage, was fain to write her future lord direct. 
Blushingly she says: “ Give me leave to say that I know how 
to make a man of sense happy,” and adds: “I don’t enjoin you 
to burn this letter. I know you will. "Tis the first I ever writ 
to one of your sex and,” artfully tantalizing, “shall be the last. 
You must never expect another! I resolve against all corre- 
spondence of the kind; my resolutions are seldom made and 
never broken.” A resolution more honored in the breach than 
the observance, for the Lady Mary was to achieve fame as one 
of the most voluminous of letter writers. 

Despite this Shavian love-making, Wortley’s heart hung fire 
for some time. At last he proposed. But new difficulties arose: 
the hard-headed Earl of Dorchester insisted that the Wortley 
estate should be settled upon the first-born son of the union. 
Wortley, equally obstinate, refused to comply and with a lack 
of ardor which reminds one of Gibbons’ love passage with Mlle. 
Curchod, he decided to drop the whole affair. “I see what is 
best for me,” he wrote. “I condemn what I did and yet I fear 
I must do it.” To everybody’s amazement the Lady Mary en- 
tirely agreed with him. Realizing mayhap that if one way to a 
man’s heart lies through his stomach, a more direct route lies 
through his vanity, she wrote to him: “I shall never forget 
you have a better understanding than myself.” What wonder 
that Wortley found it hard to keep to his good resolution! A 
fresh difficulty arose in the guise of a suitor whom Lord Dor- 
chester would compel her to wed; whereupon the matter-of-fact 
Mary arranged an elopement with Wortley and the step at 
which he had bogled for long was over in an instant. 

Not for naught was Lady Mary, in “ Sentimental Tommy’s” 
phrase, a “margerful” woman. She had an aggressiveness, an 
ambition, and a sense of worldly values which, to old-fashioned 
notions, belonged more properly to her spouse. She urges him 
to seek a°place in the Cabinet, concluding with a shrewd world- 
liness suggestive of Chesterfield: 


No modest man ever did or ever will make his fortune. 
The Ministry is like a play at Court; there’s a little 
door to get in, and a great crowd without, shoving and 
thrusting who shall be foremost; people who knock others 
with their elbows, disregard a little kick of the shins, and 
still thrust heartily forwards, are sure of a good place. Your 
modest man stands behind in’ the crowd, is shoved about by 
everybody, his clothes tore, almost squeezed to death, and 
sees a thousand get in before him, that don’t make so good 
a figure as himself. 
Wortley was wise enough to have the courage of his wife’s 
convictions and accepted a post. 
At Court the beautiful and piquant Mary attracted George I., 
who on one occasion expressed his disappointment at her early 








departure from a royal card-party. At the foot of the great 
staircase she encountered Mr. Secretary Craggs, who, upon 
learning from her of the King’s reluctance, snatched her up in 
his arms and dashed upstairs, depositing her all breathless in the 
antechamber and vanishing like a flash. 

To theclever and lively young woman, however, the King 
with his broken English and his phlegmatic German Court soon 
proved insufferably dull and it was a joyous day when she set 
out with her husband on a diplomatic mission to Turkey. Her 
journeying thither was full of interest. She found the Germans 
everlastingly quarreling about the question of precedence and 
the title of “Excellency” and gleefully recounts a tidbit of 
gossip regarding 

two coaches, meeting in a narrow street at night; the ladies 

in them not being able to adjust the ceremonial of which 

should go back, sat there with equal gallantry till two in the 
morning both fully determined to die upon the spot 
rather than yield on a point of such importance. 

With the naive delight of a child she praises German stoves, 
which are so perfect that “they lengthen the summer as long as 
they please,” and she resolves to introduce them into England 
on her return. 

It was not, however, the introduction of stoves into England 
which won her fame but the introduction of the Turkish method 
of inoculating for smallpox, the advantages of which she strenu- 
ously supported in the face of bitter opposition. She was sneered 
at and badgered on all sides by peasant, by aristocrat, by medic. 
But inoculation was found to lengthen life—and save complex- 
ions—and so became the general practice. She wrote from 
Adrianople: 

The smallpox, so fatal and so general among us, 
is here entirely harmless by the invention of ingrafting, 
which is the term they give it. . . An old woman 
comes with a nutshell full of the matter of the best 
sort of smallpox. She immediately rips open 
the vein that you offer her with a large needle (which gives 
you no more pain than a common scratch), and puts into’ 
the vein as much venom as can lie upon the head of her 
needle, and after binds up the little wound with a hollow 
bit of ‘shell ; and in this manner opens four or five veins. 

It was in July, 1718, after a year in Turkey, that Lady Mary 
returned to England, where she spent the next twenty years of 
her life, during which she succeeded in incurring the dislike of 
that other prolific letter writer, Horace Walpole, and the bitter 
enmity of her former adorer, the poet Pope. The clever Blue 
Stocking and the brilliant rhymster, neither reluctant to achieve 
a bon mot at the sacrifice of a friend, were bound to clash. Lady 
Mary raised a laugh at many a dinner table against her quondam 
worshiper, while his malicious couplets on “ Sappho” served as 
amusing tittle-tattle for half the drawing-rooms in London. But 
unlike Pope, Lady Mary was not morbidly sensitive. She 
mingled in the best society in England and continued to write 
fascinating letters. 

It is with peculiar gusto that she recounts the following inci- 
dent which aids in establishing the ancestry of the modern-day 
devisers of the hunger-strike: 

At the last warm debate in the House of Lords it was 
unanimously resolved there should be no crowd of unneces- 
sary auditors; consequently the fair sex were excluded and 
the gallery destined to the sole use of the House of Com- 
mons. Notwithstanding which determination, a tribe of 
dames resolved to show on this occasion that neither men nor 
laws could resist them. These heroines were Lady Hunting- 
don, the Duchess of Queensberry, the Duchess of Ancaster. 
Lady Westmoreland, Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, 
Lady Archibald Hamilton and her daughter, Mrs, Scott, and 
Mrs. Pendarves, and Lady Frances Saunderson. I am thus 
particular in their names, since I look upon them to be the 
boldest assertors and most resigned sufferers for liberty I 
ever read of. They presented themselves at the door at 
nine o’clock in the morning, where Sir William Saunderson 
respectfully informed them the Chancellor had made an order 
against their admittance. The Duchess of Queensberry, as 

head of the squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a mere 
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lawyer, and desired him to let them upstairs privately. After 

some modest refusals he swore by G— he would not let them 

in. Her Grace, with a noble warmth, answered, by G— 

they would come in in spite of the Chancellor and the whole 

House. This being reported, the Peers resolved to starve 

them out; an order was made that the doors should not be 

opened till they had raised their siege. These Amazons now 
showed themselves qualified for the duty even of foot sol- 
diers ; they stood there till five in the afternoon, without sus- 
tenance, every now and then playing volleys of thumps, kicks, 
and raps against the door with so much violence that the 
speakers in the House were scarce heard. When the Lords 
were not to be conquered by this, the two Duchesses—very 
well apprised of the use of stratagems in war—commanded a 
dead silence of half an hour; and the Chancellor, who 
thought this a certain proof of their absence gave 
. order for the opening of the door, upon which they all rushed 
in, pushed aside their competitors, and placed themselves in 
the front rows of the galery. They stayed there till after 
eleven, when the House arose; and during the debate gave 
applause, and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles 
and winks . . but by noisy laughs and apparent con- 
tempts; which is supposed the true reason why poor Lord 
Hervey spoke miserably. I beg your pardon .. . for 
this long relation; but . . you must own this action 
very well worthy of record, and I think not to be paralleled 
in history, ancient or modern. ’ 
What scenes of an uncannily similar kind would her piquant 
pen have found to describe in this twentieth century of grace! 

Why Lady Mary abandoned England in 1739 for the Continent 
no one knows. Her stay abroad extended for over twenty years, 
almost the rest of her life. She spent some time at Venice, at 
Rome, at Naples, Genoa, Turin, and Avignon, and finally settled 
with some appearance of permanency at Lovere. It was during 
this lengthy stay abroad that she wrote the letters which com- 
prise the greater part of her works. A cultivated and clever 
observer, she had much to say and, bless her leisurely century, 
took pains to say it well. Her letters are free from afféctation 
and are always graphic and rich in verve. 

She met a score of notables, among them the Old Pretender, 
the great soldier, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and Cardinal Querini, 
whose request for a copy of her works, for she had never printed 
a line, brought her near “crying for vexation.” She played 
whist at penny points and devoured boxfuls of novels sent from 
England by her daughter, Lady Bute. 

But these peaceful days, “the Indian summer of her life,” 
must needs have an end. Infirmities crowded upon her though 
her vivacity remained unquenchable. She returned to England 
to be sneered at by Harry Walpole and to find herself a neglected 
relic of a dead generation. She wasted scant time in repining. 
Though stricken with cancer she bore up bravely, keeping a tiny 
house in Hanover Square, maintaining her interest in public af- 
fairs, and inditing epistlexto her friends almost to the day of 
her death in August, 1762. She was a Blue Stocking to the 
last. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


The New England Conscience 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Egan in his appreciation of Dr. Condé B. Pallen’s poetry 
makes the rather amazing Statement that Dr Pallen has a New 
England conscience. What is a New England conscience? I 
should say it depends upon the sense, or the tense, in which it is 
viewed. Historically my books have taught me that it is a very 
gloomy affair, an instrument of self-torment, or, in the words of 
Edward Eggleston, it was a conscience that exercised itself on 
frivolous judgments about apparel, psalm-singing, and the like, in 
a lugubrious circle. This was for a long time its principal state. 
In its present aeon it is of a more practical, mammonish com- 
plexion, concerning itself almost wholly with things which make 
for profit and wealth; it has developed into that condition in 
which Carlyle imagined England to be when he asserted that 
“the hell of an Englishman is not making money.” 
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But all this hardly explains why the reviewer should have used 
this phrase in connection with Dr. Pallen, who is most orthodox, 
most Catholic in thought and expression, almost scholastic in his 
mold, in whose personal and intellectual make-up there is not a 
vestige of what one might conceive to be the New England con- 
science, through all the length and variety of its gamut. 

It seems to me the phrase was most unfortunate, most ill- 
applied: and must have brought anything but a pleasant emotion 
to those who truly appreciate Dr. Pallen and his works, for he is 
a man out of all sympathy with New England Puritanism, 


whether in the bud, or in the sear and yellow leaf. 
J. Water WILSTACH. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
A Catholic Tri-Weekly 

'o the Editor of AMERICA: 
ten years of its existence, AMERICA has discussed the 
question of an English Catholic daily at great length on many 
different occasions. Many enthusiastic voices were raised in 
favor of such a venture and it almost seemed as though enough 
interest had been aroused to undertake the great work. But 
not much seems to have come directly from the many pages of 
print on the subject. In the meantime, the Catholic Publishing 
Company of Dubuque, Iowa, has developed its Catholic Tribune 
from a weekly into a semi-weekly, and recently converted it into 
the first and only English Catholic tri-weekly in the world. The 
ambition of the publishers js eventually to establish by such grad- 
ual changes, the first English Catholic daily in America. The 
plan seems feasible and deserves the hearty co-operation of all 
Catholics, but particularly of those who have been writing and 
speaking so much in favor of a Catholic daily. Should we not, 
now that our long cherished wish is on the way to realization, 
share part of the burden and assist the Catholic Tribune to the 


In the 


best of our ability? 


Cincinnati. JoserpH REINER. 


“Why Foreign Trade?” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My friendly critic, James E. McGrath, in America for Feb- 
ruary 22, need have no fear of expounding that which is accepted 
as axiomatic; the high places in the nation are reserved for those 
who echo newspaper-educated public opinion. I would not wish 
him the sensation of one who would present strange-sounding 
truth to those who believe that whatever is is right. One who 
had not studied the several articles on economics for the publi- 
cation of which I am indebted to America, could have but little 
understanding of my communication headed “Why Foreign 
Trade?” That there are few who consciously oppose foreign 
trade is true; but all advocates of a protective tariff argue against 
it. If we cannot import, we will not export. So, the thing 
peculiar about my theory is that I carry it, as it happens to me, 
to its logical conclusion. 

\ brief comment on Mr. McGrath’s letter may help to clarify 
my view. If there is no fundamental difference between foreign 
trade and domestic trade, let us increase the domestic, and then 
there must be less foreign; because wealth is not increased sim- 
ply by shipping it a great distance. The ordinary storekeeper 
is not looking for foreign investments; only the big merchant 
who heads his page advertisement with the motto “ Trade at 
Home” can indulge in that. There is no reason to fear that 
any profits will be put in a hole in the ground; capital has to 
work, or it will lose all its value. Of course, it will try to force 
the condition’ most favorable to it, though it be against the in- 
terest of the community. 

It is interesting to note that in 1914 the people of the United 
States, according to the figures given, were many times better 
off than the people of the rest of the world, and that “ since that 
time the proportion of our wealth and banking power has 
greatly increased,” the inference being, I suppose that this has 
been due to our increased foreign trade. But, despite the fact 
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that the annual profits of the capitalists have been tripled in 
the past few years, the standard of living of the mass of the 
workers has been lessened about one-third. Foreign trade is 
admittedly at present good for the capitalists, but for ninety per 


cent of the people it is a deadly drain. 
Providence. M. P. Connery. 


Spanish in the Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In looking over a back number of America, that of. January 
11, I happened to read an important article by Mr. Thomas Walsh 
on conditions in South American countries. It is very sound 
and true and unusually frank. It suits us Catholics to assume 
that there are no abuses in these lands which cannot be amended, 
if the majority of the men, who have not yet discovered that Vol- 
taire as an ethical philosopher is as dcad as a doornail, would 
only read the little catechism. Mr. Walsh points out the truth 
that, in the estimation of the average Mexican or South Ameri- 
can or Central American gentleman, North Americans are Free- 
thinkers. The missionaries do not count in the “ circles.” Ameri- 
can Protestantism is looked on by these superior people, who mis- 
quote Darwin and still read Helvetius, as the religion of the 
ignorant who childishly consider the Bible an inspired book. The 
American that the Argentine Spaniard or the Brazilian Portu- 
guese meets in business is very seldom an intellectual Christian, 
speaking Spanish or Portuguese well. 

Now if Catholic young men would learn Spanish, it would not 
only be, as Mr. Walsh suggests, a business asset of great value, 
but they would at least show our Southern compatriots, that all 
Christian Americans are not merely zealous and narrowly edu- 
cated denominationalists, but that there is among us a large pro- 
portion of men who are Christians through intellectual convic- 
tion. The quarrel in Latin countries is not between the Catholic 
Church and Protestantism; it is between the negation of all 
Christian beliefs and that Christianity which the Catholic Church 
represents in its fullness. 

But that is another question. Spanish ought to be made a 
specialty in all Catholic schools, where, as in all American 
schools, modern languages are inadequately taught. It is no un- 
usual thing to hear that a student has taken a “ snap course” in 
a modern language or two simply to avoid serious work. In my 
experience at a Legation where a man who did not speak and 
write French was almost useless, I had Georgetown, Princeton, 
Harvard, and Yale men, but not one of them who studied that 
language at school only, could either write or speak it well. It 
was necessary to keep three teachers, one for writing, the others 
for conversation, in order to make these young people “fit.” 
Spanish ought to be taught in a serious way. The next meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association should take up the 


subject. 
Brooklyn. Maurice Francis EGAN. 


Cardinal Newman and Ireland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have recently seen press allegations that Cardinal Newman, 
“that great, great Englishman,” while in Ireland became dis- 
gusted with the Irish; and so expressed himself. May I, through 
your columns, call to the attention of those who are repeating 
these allegations the following quotation, with italics inserted, 
taken from “ The Idea of a University”? 

It is impossible to doubt that a future is in store for Ire- 
land, for more reasons than can here be enumerated. First, 
there is the circumstance, so highly suggestive, even if there 
was nothing else to be said, viz., that the Irish have been so 
miserably ill-ireated and misused hitherto; for, in the times 
now opening upon us, nationalities are waking into life, and 
the remotest people can make themselves heard into all the 
quarters of the earth. The lately invented methods of travel 
and intelligence have destroyed geographical obstacles; and 
the wrongs of the oppressed, in spite of oceans or of moun- ° 
tains, are brought under the public opinion of Europe, not 
before kings and Governments alone, but before the iribunal 
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of the European populations, who are becoming ever more 

powerful in the determination of political questions. And 

thus retribution is demanded and exacted for past crimes m 

proportion to their heinousness and their duration. And in 

the next place, it is plain that, according as intercommunion 
grows between Europe and America, it is Ireland that must 
grow with it in social and political importance. For Ireland 
is the high road by which that intercourse is carried on; and 
the traffic between hemispheres must be to her a source of 
material as well as social benefit, as of old time, though on 
the minute geographical scale of Greece, Corinth, as being 
the thoroughfare of commerce by sea and land, became and 

was called “the rich.” (Page 483.) 

There is here left no room for doubt that the “great, great 
Englishman,” were he now with us, would be standing with 
Cardinal Mercier for the recognition of the Irish Republic, and 
for the admission of the delegates from that Republic to the 
Peace Conference on an equality with the delegates of other 


nations. 
New York. W. J. McNiece. 


“The American Schoolmaster” and Crass Evolution 
To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of February 23, 1918, attention was called to 
the uninteliigible and very harmful vagary of “species con- 
sciousness,” “ species immortalsty,”” as set forth by Dr. Orlando 
O. Norris of the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, in the American Schoolmaster, published by the same 
College. Professor Norris has since that time been’ raised to 
the dignity of editor-in-chief of said American Schoolmaster. 
In the December number we meet with an editorial comment 
under the caption: “Women and Progress,” which article is 
probably to be credited to Dr. Norris. We quote the following: 


Some one has said that the Constitution is accountable to 
Darwin rather than to Jesus. Reduced to unfigurative lan- 
guage, this means that the Constitution is to be interpreted 
and applied with a view to social and species, rather than 
to a selfish personal, class, or even national immortality 

that no generation, possessing a knowledge of the 
significance of evolution, should be bound by the creeds, 
theories, or preachments of the dead, but always by the 
most intelligent conception that it can frame of what is re- 
quired of it in the interests of a species immortality here 
upon earth. . . To the natural love and sympathy of 
womanhood, to the fetching doctrines of universal human 
love and sympathy cherished by the Socialist and the Bol- 
shevik, must be added the evolutionary orientation, that this 
love and sympathy as well as the wealth, whose unjust dis- 
tribution they resent, may function immediately in the direc- 
tion of species immortality. 
Can this last sentence be anything else but an insult to 


womanhood ? 

In the January issue of the American Schoolmaster there is an 
article entitled: “ What is Religion?” over the signature of Dr. 
Orlando O. Norris. After a lengthy discussion, with some side- 
thrusts at anirfism as defended by Tyler (see “ Animism” in 
Catholic Encyclopedia), the editor reverts to his pet idea of 
“ species immortality.” He says: 

A human individual is only a link in a chain of unnum- 
bered generations connecting him with the primordial forms 
of life to which the species owes its origin, some millions 
of years in the past; and he embodies within himself the 
implicit promise and hope of an equally inconceivable num- 
ber of generations to follow (p. 27). pas ray 

The religious institution, instead of identifying its inter- 
ests with those of the whole group, or of the species as a 
whole, seeks to impress its peculiar interest upon society at 
large. For example, the Church of today, instead of be- 
coming socialized as a means of perpetuating humanity, seeks 
to institutionalize all humanity as a means to its own per- 
petuation. It is slowly becoming socialized, but only in so 
far as the growing social intelligence compels it to do so as 
a means of self-continuity (p. 29). 

It is the proper business of our public schools to cultivate 
in their pupils such a degree of social intelligence that the 
Church will be compelled to relinquish its mythology and 
metaphysics in favor of ideas and doctrines that will thus 
have direct pragmatic application in the species endeavor. 
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And the prime need of our public schools is an army of 

teachers with a scientifically established knowledge of religion 

and of its meaning for all the affairs of life. So shall a 

knowledge of religion serve as the proper standard and test 

and guide and governor of endeavor in the building of a 

truly democratic world. For religion is the greatest thing 

in the world of living men. Twentieth-century religion is 
an enlightened consciousness of the impulsion that makes for 
species continuity, and an intelligent concern for all the values 

that minister to this end (p. 33). 

We ask ourselves in amazement whether such statements wil! 
and can be taken seriously by any intelligent American. Doe: 
the professor really think that the human race has existed 
millions of years? The study of sane authors and serious schol 
ars like G. Frederick Wright, D.D., would reduce the dream 
of millions of years, indulged in by Dr. Norris! (See Devivier- 
Messmer, “ Christian Apologetics” p. 117 ff.). Does the pro- 
fessor really think that the human race has “a species immor 
tality here upon carth?” We have it on the authority of 
Infallible Truth that “God created man to His own image, to 
the image of God He created him: male and female He 
created them. And God blessed them saying: 
multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it, and 
fishes of the sea and the fowls of the air, and all living creatures 
that move upon the earth.” (Gen. I. :26-28. Cf. Matth. XIX. :3,4, 
Rom, I. :18-23. Acts: XVIII. 22-28). We know from the same 
Infallible Truth that heaven and earth shall pass away and 
that the day of judgment shall come for all, including the 
evolutionists, and that all will have to appear before the Son 
of God, Jesus Christ, the Judge and the Supreme King of the 
human race. y 

If these vagaries of “ species immortality” cannot be taken 
seriously by any thinking person, why should they fill the pages 
of an educational journal “devoted to educational purposes?” 
Such progress is the progress of a devouring conflagration or 
the progress of a devastating flood. It spells ruin and desola- 
tion for the American nation and for the race. 

Fortunately, the American Schoolmaster of January contains 
criticism of federalized education that is refreshing for its 
straightforwardness. In a symposium of three articles two 
writers favor federalized schools and indulge in the foolish 
hope that the danger of centralization will be evaded. But the 
contribution by Alma Blount, who was up to December last a 
member of the Administrative Board of the American School- 
master, expresses the fear that through the power of a national 
Secretary of Education, the whole nation might be made the 
victim of some specialist’s fad such as tests, standards and 
measurements, which might otherwise have been merely local 
and sporadic. 

Why revive autocracy just at the time when we are sup- 
posed to have slain it—and that in the very hope and citadel 
of democracy? Centralization will not necessarily 
be a panacea for our educational ills. It will undoubtedly 
create an enormous power, whether for good or for harm 
will depend largely on who conducts the system, and how 
and for what ends it is conducted. Witness the German 
Empire. Let us be perfectly frank. We have seen 
politics deal mortal blows to all ideals of scholarship and 
progress.. Therefore, if to federalize our educational system 
and to give it the dignity of a Cabinet position means simply 
or possibly to create a gigantic political machine, a Moloch 
which shall demand the sacrifice of our young people from 
the kindergarten to the university and shall hold in abject 


servitude the best brains of the country—in the name of all 
our hopes for the future generations, let us have none of it. 


In view of this courageous conviction, so fearlessly expressed, 
we may forgive the writer when she endorses the French plan 
of education as if the French Government had not most ruth- 
lessly destroyed all freedom of education, and her slur on “ the 
medieval notion of the sequestered school,” which wrong notion 
could easily be cleared up by the study of impartial history of 
education. 

Detroit. 


Increase and 
rule over the 


F. H. 
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Archbishop Hayes 

OME has spoken and the great diocese of New 
R York has an Archbishop in the person of 
the Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, sometime Auxiliary- 
Bishop to the lamented Cardinal Farley. That New 
York is glad for and with the new Ordinary is evi- 
denced by the hearty words of commendation that are 
passing from lip to lip. This is an auspicious sign, but 
it is not the only one that accompanies the appointment 
of Mgr. Hayes to the exalted office of Archbishop of 
the world’s greatest diocese. For, strange as it may 
appear, he alone -of all the men who have successively 
ruled the great see was born in Manhattan. Here, too, 
he was educated under the zealous and enlightened care 
of the Christian Brothers from whose college, Manhattan, 
he was graduated with the honors due to his ability and 
character. Here he spent the years of his young priest- 
hood, ministering in all the piety, cheerfulness and kindli- 
ness of manner that are so characteristic of him, to the 
sick, the poor and the sorrowful. Archbishop Hayes 
knows New York and New York knows him. And the 
great throbbing city finds in him a man who is not only 
respected but loved for his personal worth. Keen of in- 
tellect and ready of speech he is at home in the most 
brilliant gatherings, while his frankness of soul and 
simplicity of heart, put the most lowly at their ease in 
his presence. His personal worth, apart from any 
dignity of position, shows him a man amongst men, a 
prelate whom the scarlet robes of office honor, it is true, 
but who, in turn, honors them. A plain man, yet a 
gentleman ; a scholarly man, yet a simple man; an exalted 
person, yet lowly of heart; a great prelate, yet a humble 
priest, soul attuned to every cry of the sinful and sor- 
rowful, such is Archbishop Hayes, a man of the people, 
loving the poor and willing to spend his life in their 
cause. 
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And then he is our Archbishop, a father and 
teacher set over us by God to show us the path of life 
and to guide us therein, even to the end where Christ 
awaits our coming. As such we give him fealty and 
pledge him loyalty and offer him prayers that God may 
bless him, the Father with power, the Son with sweet- 
ness, the Holy Ghost with light ; for his way is hard and 
narrow, the way of every Shepherd of the Fold.: But 
Archbishop Hayes will step surely and firmly, if gently, 
and in the end, after he has glorified God and the Church 
by a noble life, the Angels will lift him up and bear him 
safely across the wide, dark valley which separates him 
from his Master, Christ, and his saintly predecessors who 
went home signed with the sign of faith and sealed with 
the seal of salvation. 


The Heralds of Freedom 


REEDOM at last! It has come to all or nearly all 

‘he oppressed nations of the earth, and, like a heady 
wine, it is intoxicating the world with a gladness that is 
making men’s hearts leap with a new and hopeful life. 
This joy-is all the more strange in view of the fact that 
the war has left its scars, but then what are these in the 
scale with life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness? 
Americans at least reck them of small value, as their 
words and other acts testify. The cry from the street 
and housetop is not a wail of sorrow, but a shout of 
triumph that autocracy is dead, forever, and in Ireland 
also. 

That this lightness of heart and readiness of lips are 
born of deep-seated conviction and determination is clear 
from the multitudes which are foregathering in all our 
cities to congratulate and enhearten in other ways, the 
new-born States. And Ireland is not forgotten, rather 
her past woes and present triumph are the principal in- 
spiration of the throngs that are acclaiming new flags in 
new places. Her name is ringing clear from coast to 
coast, always in the same phrasing: Ave Ireland, Vale 
Britain. 

This is as it should be, and undoubtedly, here is an 
instance where vox populi is vox Dei, the latter proclaim- 
ing justice, the former sending the proclamation around 
the world in clear, unwavering tones. Just in this lies the 
significance of the recent race convention held in Phila- 
delphia, where 5,132 delegates met to voice the thoughts 
of 5,000,000 Americans joyous over the election by 
which Ireland, in obedience to England’s principle of 
self-determination for all nations, broke the bonds of 
thraldom and set herself up as a sovereign State. No 
meeting quite like this race convention had ever been 
held before in America. The scarlet of the beloved Car- 
dinal of Baltimore shone bright near the more sombre 
purple of scores of archbishops, bishops and mon- 
signori. The voices of Jewish rabbi and Presbyterian 
and Anglican ministers were united with those of Catho- 
lic prelates and Protestant and Catholic laymen from 
all walks of life, not in pleas, they were out of place, 
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but in congratulations to Ireland and in advice to the 
Peace Conference that Erin’s freedom must be recog- 
nized, before peace can be restored to the world. And 
the multitudes present? Their voices were lifted time 
and again in loud, prolonged cheering; the halls cheered 
and the thronged streets cheered in answer. Why not? 
Ireland’s people had attained the purpose of the war, 
democracy, and democracy they must be allowed to keep. 
There is the meaning of the Philadelphia race conven- 
tion, the meaning too of this great movement that has 
stirred the country from top to bottom. Ireland has de- 
clared herself a free republic and a free republic she 
shall be. 


Our “Impartial” Press 


URING the past three months in the chief cities of 

the land large mass-meetings have been held to urge 
that Ireland, like the other small nations of Europe, 
should enjoy the right of settling for herself what form 
of government she shall have. These gatherings have 
not been taking place in out-of-the-way corners and in 
secret, but have been held in large halls and theatcrs, 
have been addressed by prominent ecclesiastics and well- 
known laymen. Moreover, resolutions have been drawn 
up and forwarded to President Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference urging him to present to the assembled Powers 
Ireland’s claims to self-determination. State legislatures, 
too, like those of Connecticut and Illinois, have passed 
similar resolutions. Yet how many readers of our daily 
papers have learned from their favorite journal that any 
such nation-wide .agitation in Ireland’s behalf has been 
going on? Only those who have had access to the Catho- 
lic weeklies can have any adequate idea of how strong 
and widespread is the present pro-Irish movement in this 
country. For the readers of our secular press are left for 
the most part quite in the dark regarding the growth and 
importance of this agitation, and where covert or open 
hostility to Ireland’s just claims is not the paper’s atti- 
tudé, a studied silence on the Irish question is the general 
rule. 

But the phenomenon is not a new one. For it is a re- 
markable fact that during the past twenty years the atti- 
tude of the American press toward foreign events of a 
certain kind has been strikingly similar to that our papers 
now adopt regarding Irish liberties. The Dreyfus affair, 
like all questions, had, of course, at least two sides. Yet 
what chance had that Jewish officer’s “ persecutors ” with 
our reading public? Again, what secular paper had a 
word to say in favor of the Philippine friars, though the 
fact that Mr. Taft was able to come to an amicable 
agreement with them shows that their case was by no 
means indefensible? Scarcely anything could be more 
one-sided, moreover, than the stand taken by most Ameri- 
can journals on the French Associations law. It was an 
iniquitous measure, the world knows now, that made ex- 
iles and beggars of half the teaching body and practically 
all the nursing and social workers of the country; that 
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made a “ scrap of paper ”’ out of the Concordat ; that con- 
fiscated all the French priests’ and bishops’ residences and 
cruelly robbed the clergy of their long-saved old-age pen- 
sions. Yet how few and faint were the voices of pro- 
test that rose from the sanctums of our American edit- 
ors at the time. How promptly, too, most of our papers 
sprang to the defense of Ferrer, the Spanish I. W. W. 
agitator. What a hero they made of him, and what scant 
consideration the just charges urged against him by the 
Spanish Government received. The counterfeit Portu- 
guese “ republic,” with its hideous massacres, it will also 
be remembered, found a thousand plausible apologists in 
our secular papers; the so-called “ Congo atrocities ” 
were likewise flamboyantly featured, though the Belgians’ 
weighty explanations secured very little space in our 
press. Easier to remember, because more recent, is the 
attitude taken by our journals toward the anti-Catholic 
character of the Mexican revolution and toward the chari- 
ties “ investigation ” in New York. 

The close resemblance between the treatment given the 
Irish question just now by the secular press and the 
treatment formerly shown certain foreign events involv- 
ing Catholic interests is, to say the least, very curious. 
When the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross or the Zionists hold 
a big rally, the proceedings are fully reported, as a rule, 
by the press. But when men gather in large numbers to 
urge Ireland’s claims to justice it is worthy of note that 
the meeting receives only a meagre and somewhat satiri- 
cal notice in most of our leading papers or else an ex- 
pressive silence about the proceedings is observed. On 
such social questions as the restriction of Japanese immi- 
gration, moreover, our journals display an interesting di- 
versity of opinion. Only regarding Ireland’s rights and 
wrongs is there practical unanimity. 

So the thoughtful reader will naturally ask himself: 
Are the same mysterious influences that kept from the 
American public a fair presentation of the Catholic side 
of the Ferrer case, the “ Congo atrocities,” the Mexican 
revolution, or the charities investigation, now successfully 
preventing us from learning the truth about Ireland? 


Men and Bolshevism 


OLSHEVISM is often in the mill these days; and 

perhaps it is well that it should be, for a smooth- 
running stone always separates the chaff from the grain. 
That there is a deal of the former stuff in Bolshevism— 
great heaps of it, in fact—no sane man will deny; that 
there are some good kernels in it, also, is not so apparent 
at first sight. This latter fact is probably the reason why 
men are heaping indiscriminate condemnation upon the 
movement and the philosophy that actuates it. But is 
this procedure altogether just and prudent? Heaven and 
earth should clamor against the lust and needless violence 
that is reported to accompany the Russian revolution, 
but heaven and earth should also take thought of the 
underlying causes of the great convulsion. Oppressed 
people are seeking liberty, let them have it; hungry people 
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are clamoring for bread, fill their gaping mouths; home- 
less people demand a plot of ground; give them two or 
even three. But above all else give them justice. For 
long bleak years they were treated as slaves, deprived of 
the exercise of those fundamental rights which distin- 
guish upstanding men from mere clods that are driven 
hither and thither by a master who may be a man, but 
more often is despair. 

The Bolsheviki had grievances that became too great 
for human endurance, and just at the critical moment the 
agitator fanned their souls into a flame which bids fair 
to encircle the globe. Quench the flame by all means; 
rather, put the BolsHeviki in a position where reason will 
compel them to do it themselves. They are wrong in 
many things, brutally wrong; they are right in other 
things, eminently right. And if those who disagree with 
them condemn all their thoughts and words and deeds 
in the same hasty breath, the result will be that when 
the Soviet spreads to other countries, as it will undoubt- 
edly spread, the world will be one red bayonet dripping 
with the blood of western civilization. It is time for 
the leaders of men to tell the Bolsheviki that if, tired of 
exploitation by Czars and capitalists, they wish to be 
governed by the Soviet, that is their privilege, but that 
it is neither their right nor their privilege to violate the 
natural and the Divine law. What is needed just now 
is not universal condemnation, but persuasion by which 
the Bolsheviki retaining their favorite mode of govern- 
ment, will yet inform it by sound principles which will 
counsel that God, Caesar and the proletariat receive, each 
one, his due. Less clamor, less denunciation, more 
reason, more persuasion. The Bolsheviki are not alto- 
gether wrong, though, alas, they are seriously wrong in 
some ways. 


The Catholic’s Riches 
ATHER DE LUGO, the renowned Jesuit theologian, 
his admiring biographer assures us, was accustomed, 
even after he became a Cardinal, to rise in the morning 
without assistance. That habit of responding promptly 
to the matutinal bell which his long years in the re- 
ligious life had made a second nature, still persisted 
so vigorously when he had been raised to the Roman 
purple, that he actually continued to get up each morn- 
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ing absolutely without help. Louis XIV, however, as 
the court gossips aver, felt that he could not leave his 
bed with the ceremony becoming so great a monarch 
unless all the highest nobles of the realm were present 
to hand him his garments. To our democratic age and 
country the Jesuit Cardinal’s morning simplicity is far 
more attractive, no doubt, than is the “ Sun-King’s ” 
pompous manner of beginning the day. But there are 
said to be American Catholics to whom fame or fortune 
has come rather suddenly whose new outlook on life 
produces in them a habit of mind less like De Lugo’s 
than Louis’s. 

For instance, years ago, when milady was a girl, she 
attended a modest little convent school where the Sisters 
tried to make her so proud of her religion that in after- 
life everything Catholic would win her enthusiastic sup- 
port. But the years brought her a Protestant husband, 
affluence and social prestige, and now no convent, it is 
clear, can give her daughters the education their position 
demands, so off they must go to a fashionable non- 
Catholic school. Milady’s distinguished brother, too, 
though he is well aware that he owes his present pro- 
fessional success largely to the excellent course in philoso- 
phy he received at the Catholic college to which a hard- 
working father had sent him, feels that his own boys, 
nevertheless, must be educated at a non-Catholic uni- 
versity where there is perhaps a remote chance of their 
being elected members of a very exclusive Greek-letter 
fraternity, thus becoming “made men,” socially, ever 
after, but there is a practical certainty also of their 
being changed into Catholics of the apologetic, inverte- 
brate type, if they do not lose their faith altogether. 
For it has been found that out of every five Catholic 
young men who graduate from a certain flourishing 
secular university, an average of three give up the prac- 
tice of their religion. “ Why cannot we have the wealth, 
the civic distinctions and the social prestige of our Prot- 
estant neighbors?” a discontented young Catholic once 
asked his old-fashioned father. “My son,” was, the 
answer, “ we already have as many of those dangerous 
possessions as it is safe for us to have. On the other 
hand, remember that you are the heir of a priceless 
legacy which most of those you envy are without: the 
Faith, the Church, and the Sacraments.” 


Literature 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY OF VISION” 

It has become almost an axiom among students of literary 
style that people who write verse generally write good prose. 
And the value of the prose is in proportion to the value of the 
poetry. Swinburne is probably one of the exceptions; the 
method of the choruses in “Atalanta in Calydon” cannot be 
distinguished in his epileptic prose. Dryden’s prose is excellent, 
Shelley’s letters are charming. Longfellow is not fortunate as a 
prose-writer, but then James Russell Lowell is: Aubrey De 
Vere, Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson are cases in 
point. The poet in prose is sometimes too alliterative and given 


to tautology because of his rhyming habit, but that only happens 
on occasions. Miss Blanche Mary Kelly is one of the younger 
poets, not to be classed with those second-rate enthusiasts who 
go about reading equally third-rate productions of their poetical 
friends, generally about their impressions of the war, and she 
writes good prose. 

Miss Kelly is evidently as reticent as she is sincere; and she 
seems to have the talent of selection, which implies the art 
of self-editing. For this reason probably she has printed very 
little; but why infinite riches in a little room should not count 
in things of the spirit as fully as long vistas of marble halls, 
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has only one answer. In spite of our tendency to demand 
bigness, even in the size of a volume, it ought to be remembered 
that Athens was a very small town. 

Miss Kelly’s prose concerns itself more with its matter than 
its manner; still, it is somewhat self-conscious, as most of the 
modern young prose is; it is rather “precious,” but it is none 
the less convincing; it is generally clear and direct; and I must 
say that although I hitherto held that the “ Imitation of Christ” 
by Thomas a Kempis was only for ascetics and the super- 
mystics,—this against the concert of all superior opinion—her 
recent study of that “little volume but great book,” published in 
the December 14 issue of AMERICA, has started me to read it 
again from a new point of view. I had always preferred Fene- 
lon, St. Francis de Sales, but Miss Kelly has managed to make 
a bridge for even the most ordinary of lay minds. Her char- 
acteristic example of fine prose-writing is “ Sursum Corda”: 


The “green lady” Spring is abroad, and the thrill which 
stirs the earth at the touch of her magic foot makes itself 
felt even through granite pavements, so that the winter- 
weary, house-bound hearts of city dwellers expand and thrill 
responsively, remembering that there are places at this sea- 
son where the eye may view unobstructed all the stages of 


the hexameron. 

Miss Kelly does not pose as a learned lady; the touch of 
Greek may be at first puzzling; but, in spite of her learning, 
go on and you will find yourself in the mood of a gentle spring 
with new perspectives of life and literature before you, through 
kindly mists. It is, however, of Miss Kelly as a poet that | 
want to write. I find that her prose differs with her mood; it 
is plastic; and, while the “ Sursum Corda” is of all her essays 
the best, yet, the best of it all is the underlying feeling, the 
simplicity of which Miss Kelly hints at times by forcing us to 
examine her expression too closely. Thoreau would have loved 
the feeling, and found the expression perhaps too scholarly; 
but Ruskin would have been in raptures with every sentence of 
the essay. The feeling of the spring is even better expressed in 
“Green and Gold,” in Miss Kelly’s natural language, which is 
most simple when it is most musical: 

Spring of the year, how soon shall you be gone! 

Flower of the field, how quickly, quickly fled! 


Willow and elm, that now green raiment don, 
How soon your bourgeoned glories shall lie dead! 


Youth of our life, how little while you stay! 
Youth of our life, with golden days agleam, 

How soon your suns are set, how soon away, 
Vanished how soon the glamour and the dream! 


Though green things die and time consumes the gold, 

Though through stark trees the wind of winter grieves, 

Though life creep past ashiver in the cold, 

Yet had our youth its songs, the spring its leaves. 

It is the bane of reviewing that comparisons, very largely 
through the conventidnal attitude of the reviewer, will force 
themselves into his thought; and one’s first impulse in taking 
up the book of a new poet is to ask, “Whom is he like?” 
Following this tradition, which was in vogue, no doubt, at the 
time Job wished that his enemy might write a book, I am in- 
clined to compare “A Song of Roads” with the inspiration 
of Joyce Kilmer’s peerless “ Trees.” But why should I? The 
feeling in “A Song of Roads” is more directly spiritual, and 
the music not so good. For instance,— 

Some roads go plodding through the heat, 
Dust-besprent and jaded, 

Unswept by breath of meadow-sweet, 
By greening tree unshaded. 

I fancy that the old-fashioned critic would rather object to a 
“jaded” road, and the culmination of s’s makes a discord that 
has no excuse for existence; but let that pass, for Miss Kelly 
very seldom makes a discord, intentional or not. In search 
of a comparison, following-the old bad habit, I went back to 
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Mrs. Meynell’s first volume, “ Preludes,” but there the critical 
hawk found no rest. Miss Blanche Kelly is simply herself. And 
then I read “ The Lost Mother” and said “ There is something 
of Mrs. Katherine Tynan Hinkson in this. But | dipped into 
Mrs. Hinkson’s volumes and found that the essence and treat- 
ment of “ The Lost Mother” is simply Blanche-Kelly-cesque, for 


it runs: 


O scarlet hunter, riding past, 
O hunter, do not ride so fast, 
But tell me, where’s my mother? 


“Nay, child, why dost thou ask of me? 
« Safe at the hearth should mothers be, 
And thine like any other.” 


While I was playing on the floor 

Deep in a hollow near the door 

I found a shining cap laid by. 

My mother gave a piercing cry, 

And snatched jit up and fled away. 

Though I have sought her all the day, 
I cannot find my mother. 


O woman with the milking stool, 
Standing among the grasses cool, 
Hast thou not seen my mother? 


“ What like is thy mother, lad?” 

A striped petticoat she had, 

Her snooded ‘hair is soft as silk, 

She’s whiter in the face than milk, 
My lost, sweet mother. 


“I saw a poor mad thing go down 
By yonder highway to the town, 
I saw none other. 


But oh, her hair was streaming wild, 
Sure, frenzy was upon her, child, 
And she was not thy mother.” 


O friar, in thy long rough gown, 
Say in what corner of the town 
I'll find my mother. 


““What is thy mother’s name, poor boy?” 
My father always called her Joy. 
“It hath the ring of Heathenesse, 
But to all creatures in distress 
Lord Christ is Brother. 


In the churchyard an hour ago 

I saw a witch-girl crouching low. 

But oh, she fell to weeping sore 

For that she feared the Cross I wore. 

I'll dry thy tears and lead thee home. 

Good mothers have no wish to roam.” 
Nay, I must find my mother. 


O fisher, coming in from sea. 
Lay by the oar and answer me. 
O hast thou seen my mother? 


“Nay, but I saw, upon my life, 
‘Mong yonder rocks a merrow wife, 
With long locks streaming in the sun. 
She saw the billows shoreward run, 
She heard the splashing of my oar. 
Wildly she glanced along the shore. 
She flung her foam-white arms on high. 
She cried a weird and wailing cry, 
And leaped and vanished in the sea. 

I crossed the brow and breast of me, 
And thanked the Maker of my life 
That I’ve a christened maid to wife.” 


It is a great refreshment to find a poem of this quality. If 
the writers of vers libre like Mr. Edward Lee Masters have 
made it too easy to draw commonplace pictures of common- 
place lives in a mannered prose which is labeled “ poetry,” the 
devotees of the older school have debased the art of singing 
in words by becoming the slaves of conventions. Moira O’Neill’s 
“Corrimeela” set a fashion just as Rossetti’s very artificial 
refrains before that set another fashion, and the Celtic poem 
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and the medieval ballad have both suffered 

trick of the conventionalist in making imitations. There is a 

very facile method of producing the Celtic poem, for instance: 
“The wind is wailin’ o’er the sea— 

O why did you leave me, Asthore Machree?” etc., 
which is very easy writing, and with a touch of carefully 
manufactured Celtic weirdness, it can be repeated indefinitely ; 
and it has been repeated indefinitely. Miss Kelly does not go in 
for any of these tricks. Let us take “ The Foreseeing of Deirdre,” 


for instance. Take the refrain—— 


My grief! to see the lark’s far flight . 
Beyond the orchard wall, 
And I that cannot leave your sight, 
Nor stray beyond your call. 

ut I shall not quote the entire refrain; it must be read as a 
part of the poem. “ The Fiddler” is another example of what 
is called the Celtic mood; it is really unaffected, with rio forced 
or mannered line. In fact, the two most convincing qualities 
of Miss Kelly’s verse are its simplicity and its reticence. In 
“The Valley of Vision” (Catholic Encyclopedia Press) there is 
not one superfluous line, and not a line which seems to have 
been made to fit the rhyme. 

As one reads the little volume—has a poet, who suggests so 
much, after all, no business to print such a small book?—at 
least this is one’s thought at the second reading,—the question 
“What is poetry?” frequently occurs to us. If poetry is the 
suggestion of the light that never was on sea or land; if it is 
the power of touching cords of emotion whose existence is 
unsuspected; if it is the evocation of fragile visions that seem 
to shine through breaks in the mists of the future; the verses 
in this book are poetry. It is a book which no person with 
sympathetic heart can run and read; it clings\to your thought; 
it stimulates you to new aspiration, and yet you feel that all 
this is not the intention of the author. There is no question 
that a perfection of form is studied; but that she aims to pro- 
duce the curious inexpressible effect which all good poetry ought 
to produce, seems to be doubtful. If the artist always knows 
thoroughly the exact value of the effect he is about to produce, 
I should say that Miss Kelly is no artist. If, however, you 
should ask me whether she evokes the sentiments that fine poetry 
ought to evoke, I should say “ Yes,” and therefore she is a 
poet of the finest kind. 

It would be easy to dispose of Miss Kelly by saying that she 
has not done a sufficient amount of poetic work to permit a 
final judgment of her quality; but if Keats had left only the 
sonnet “ On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” or Alfred de 
Musset only “The Chanson de Fortunio,” or James Russell 
Lowell only “ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” these men would 
have been stamped as poets forever. Although I think one 
likes a good fat book of poetry, as one likes a good fat novel; 
yet the popular method of judging a poet by the number of his 
volumes savors greatly of Philistinism. Milton and Wordsworth 
and Tennyson and Longfellow,—I presume my advanced young 
readers will blush at the names of the last two old-fashioned 
poets,—need much pruning to be endurable, and Browning most 
of all. Nevertheless, if Miss Kelly had not such a great power 
of condensation, and I repeat, such exquisite simplicity and direct- 
ness, and the piercing power, which we find only in good music, 
of tuning our hearts and minds to the beauties of her verse, she 
would not be justified in presenting to the public such a small 
handful of poems as those contained in “ The Valley of Vision.” 
A great difficulty in writing about Miss Kelly’s work, for by her 
real work I mean her poetry, is that one becomes almdst too 
personal, too egotistical. It appeals to the reader so directly 
that if a preacher could acquire this quality no man would say, 
after his sermons, “ These apply to other people;” and in ful- 
filling the delightful task of writing about “The Valley of 
Vision” I must apologize for giving the impression of this 


from the easy 
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lovely book, not as it ought to touch others, but only as it has 
touched myself. 

If one sees the touch of the iron in the making of Miss Kelly’s 
prose, if one feels that she has done much hard work in trying 
to chisel it until it becomes flexible, one cannot say this of her 
poetry, for it seems to be as spontaneous as the tender green 
fields, pale and budding she shows us in her essay “ Sursum 
Corda,” which ought to have been called “ A Choral in Honor 
of the Green Lady.” 

Maurice Francis EGAN. 


REVIEWS 


Ten Years Near the German Frontier: a Retrospect and a 
Warning. By Maurice Francis Ecan, former United States 
Minister to . Denmark. Illustrated. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $3.00. 

Those who take up this charming book will have difficulty in 
laying it down for the author writes so entertainingly about his 
ten years’ stay in the “whispering gallery of Europe” as the 
Court of Copenhagen is called, tells so many interesting things 
about the important people he met, and shares with us, though 
in strict confidence, of course, so many diplomatic secrets that 
he seems to be making privileged friends of his delighted read- 
ers. The American Minister’s house appears to have been a 
place where weary monarchs and bored nobles were fond of 
dropping in just to enjoy a few hours of democratic sim- 
plicity. The King of Denmark often took tea informally with 
the Egans, and it seems to have been generally admitted by the 
diplomatic corps that the best food and the pleasantest com- 
pany were to be found at the American minister’s. 

The author severely criticizes the Washington Government's 
custom of changing the heads of our foreign legations when- 
ever a new President goes in. The fact that the author held 
his post for ten years, and under three Presidents, was an im- 
portant element of his success in at last effecting our purchase 
of the Virgin Islands from Denmark, an object to which he 
directed his energies since the day he was appointed Minister. 
From the excellent account Dr. Egan gives of the protracted 
negotiations, it is clear that the warm friendships he was en- 
abled to make at Copenhagen during his long tenure of office 
proved of great assistance to him in securing the Islands for 
the United States. 

The Catholic reader will perhaps consider the most interest- 
ing chapter in the book the one describing Germany's “ Re- 
ligious Propaganda,” for Dr. Egan there tells how Hegelianism 
dominated the Teuton State, and how the Jesuits were driven 
out because “ They taught Czsar is not omnipotent; that the 
human creature has rights which must be respected, and are 
above the claims of the State.” The reason why the Kaiser 
hated Archbishop Ireland so, we are told, is because that great 
prelate was considered an enemy of William’s projects both in 
Europe and America, his Grace’s firm stand on Cahenslyism 
being particularly offensive to the German Emperor. Very di- 
verting is the anecdote the author tells about a severe Austrian 
count who was scandalized by one of Ambassador Gerard’s 
“parables,” and another page describes what diplomatic finesse 
the management of Booker Washington’s visit to the legation 
required. Before this country entered the war Dr. Egan’s house 
was so much frequented by the envoys of all the belligerents, 
that great address was required to keep the representatives of 
hostile Powers from meeting. “ The legation,” he remarks: 


was often like a bit of scenery in a modern French farce, 
where people disappear behind all kinds of screens and cur- 
tains in order to avoid embarrassments. Mr. Allart, the 
Belgian, to whom we were devoted, came one day by appoint- 
ment, and almost met Prince Wittgenstein in the salon, while 
the Turkish Minister held the dining room, confronted by 
Lady Paget, who was led off to Mrs. Egan’s rooms on pre- 
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tense of hearing a Victrola which happened to have been 

lent to somebody a few days before. 

The pages in the volume which set forth the relative position 
of Danish, Scandinavian, German, English and American litera- 
ture among the educated classes of Denmark indicate Dr. Egan’s 
thorough familiarity with the intellectual life of Northern Eu- 
rope. His patriotic efforts to make our leading authors better 
known in Copenhagen show how varied and comprehensive are 
the duties of a modern ambassador. The cover of “Ten Years 
Near the German Frontier” is very artistic and within are a 
dozen good photographs. W. D. 





By Bernarp C. Ewer, 


College Study and College Life. 
Pomona College. 


Professor of Psychology and Education, 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.25. 

This is a brief but comprehensive presentation of the various 
aspects of college education, the work of a schoolmaster familiar 
with all the phases of college life, and enthusiastic in advancing 
the claims of education as he sees them. He is in full sympathy with 
all school activities, not only those that directly bear on study and 
classwork but with the social and athletic, too. In these matters 
he would so guide students that they would derive every possible 
advantage and good from these features of college life withour 
in any way negecting their studies. The author’s views, how- 
ever, on the much-vaunted elective system are too broad and 
radical and his treatment of the religious question Christian read- 
ers will regard with grave concern, for he seems to consider it as 
quite the natural thing that sometime in the student’s career he 
should find himself in the agonies of doubt. This, Mr. Ewer 
thinks, must inevitably come about when the young collegian 
finds out in his studies of his history or science or economics 
that his religion does not fully accord with the real facts of life. 
In such a struggle the professor would have the young student 
construct some system of religious views to suit his own unaided 
conclusions on this important matter. He writes: “What then 
shall we do if the ancient creeds seem unsatisfactory as expres- 
sions of the religious hope and faith and determination of today? 
There is but one thing to do—make a new one, that is to say, 
make our own.” 

From Mr. Ewer’s book it is clear that the Church’s objections 
even to “neutral and mixed” schools is well founded. Here 
we have an open admission of the dangers to the faith of one’s 
early years, a weak justification of the system of education that 
will almost inevitably bring such ruin about, and the substitute 
of a mere makeshift, personal creed for the eternal truths of 
Christianity. No one need be surprised then to be told that 
religion is merely an adjunct of education, and that it consists 
“essentially of a feeling of relation to a higher power which is 
the source of our common humanity, that further, we should 
remember, it is not so much a special department of life as a 
kind of glow and enthusiasm diffused over life.” To the Catholic, 
needless to say, his religion is a very special department of life, 
a matter not merely of feeling and emotion, but of intellect and 
will. His very act of faith indeed is an intellectual assent to a 
truth on the testimony of none other than God Himself, and an 
assent that must be reasonable and certain, otherwise he knows 
that his faith and his religion would be folly. A system of edu- 
cation, therefore, that would leave religion out and cast doubt 
on religious truths, either directly or indirectly, must be false 
and fail in its main purpose. Catholics must realize that within 
their own schools alone is to be found the only true system of 
education, and that without are danger and ruin. G. H. 





Christian Internationalism. By Wu1L1AmM Pierson MERRILL. 
New York. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

No sane modern can take exception to the author’s contention 
that internationalism is a requisite for world-peace, and that the 
only internationalism worthy of the name must be founded on 
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and permeated by the spirit of Christ and His Church. But the 
book presents the paradox of a solid conclusion weakened by 
argument. While in perfect agreement with the thesis, we are 
in a continued state of disagreement with its presentation. The 
trouble begins with the opening chapters, in which the author 
attempts to define the function of Christianity. He draws a 
sharp distinction between the Christianity that makes a man live 
in this world only as a pilgrim and foreign, and the other, that 
makes him primarily and almost entirely a citizen of the world. 
The author misses the via media by which a man is made a true 
citizen of the world to be by endeavoring to be a perfect citizen 
of the world in which he lives. 

In support of his interpretation of Christianity as a material 
force, Mr. Merrill misinterprets the Bible as abundantly as he 
quotes it. Thus, the “ Kingdom” and “the world to come” do 
not mean a state after death, but the millenium of internation- 
alism. The Old Testament, with its frankly nationalistic spirit, 
is discarded, excused or accepted in accordance with its disagree- 
ment or agreement with the God-given dispensation of interna- 
tionalism. In the New Testament, though Jesus did not give us 
specific guidance in regard to many modern problems, such as 
“child labor, the rights of women, democracy in industry 
a few of the questions which sometimes seem to us matters well- 
nigh of life and death,” He showed Himself quite partial to 
internationalism. The author, likewise, studiously avoids the 
discussion of the only Christianity that could lend support to in- 
ternationalism: that of the Catholic Church. His pen slipped 
into a very brief tribute to the internationalism of this Church, 
but he immediately returned to the chimerical hope and impossi- 
ble supposition that the ultra-nationalistic and disrupted Protes- 
tant organizations could unite the nations of the world. Nor is 
the proposition strengthened by the author’s frequent laudatory 
references to Kant’s pamphlet, “ Zum Ewigen Frieden”; for the 
German philosopher’s ethics are nearly related to theoretical 
Prussianism. PV. . Es 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Among the coming spring books which are of special interest 
to Catholics are a new novel entitled “ The Elstones,” by Miss 
Isabel C. Clark; “ The Arrow of Gold,” a story about the Carlist 
movement in Spain during the middle seventies by Joseph Con- 
rad; Dr. Cram’s “ Walled Towns” (Marshall Jones) ; an argu- 
ment for “the revival of the monastic ideal”; “The Hills of 
Desire” (Macmillan), by Richard Aumerle Maher; “ The Wild 
Swans of Coole and Other Verses” (Macmillan), by William 
Butler Yeats; a “Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby” (Long- 
mans), by Bernard Holland, C. B.; Father T. J. Walsh’s “ The 
Principles of Christian Apologetics” (Longmans); Geftrude 
Robinson’s “In a Medieval Library”; ‘The Dead Altars,” 
by M. Reynes-Monlaur; P. F. O’Hegarty’s “Sinn Fein: 
an Illumination”; E. K. Sander’s “ Sainte Chantal: a Study in 
Vocation” (Macmillan); “For Second Reading,” by Stephen 
Gwynn; “ Blessed Giles of Assisi,” by Walter M. Seton, and J. 
K. Huysmans’ “En Route” (Dutton). The three spring books 
which Kenedy announces are Father Martin Scott’s “ Convent 
Life,” a work covering from every aspect the subject of re- 
ligious vocations for women; Father Hector Papi’s commentary 
on all the laws in the New Code bearing on “ The Government 
of Religious Communities,” and John Ayscough’s “Letters to 
His Mother During 1914, 1915 and 1916,” while he was a chap- 
lain at the front. Miss Blanche M. Kelly, whose work is fa- 
miliar to AMERICA’s readers, has begun to lecture in convents on 
such subjects as “Sir Thomas More,” “ Modern English Cath- 
olic Novelists” and “The Great Converts of France.” Mrs. 
Joyce Kilmer, too, is lecturing on the women poets of today, and 
Mr. Michael Williams, whose articles our readers have often en- 
joyed, will come from California after Easter to lecture. 
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The March 8 issue of the Catholic Mind is a timely St. 
Patrick’s Day number, for Father Peter Finley, S. J., tells 
just .““ Why the Irish Bishops Opposed Conscription, ” first de- 
scribing what the shepherd’s duties are as protector and de- 
fender of his flock’s faith and morals, then showing that the 
conscription question was one that clearly belonged to the bish- 
op’s province and ending with a review of England’s misgovern- 
ment of ireland today. In the second article in the number, en- 
titled, “ St. Patrick’s Influence on Irish Catholicism,” the Rev. ]. 


Ryan, S. J., shows how the great apostle of Erin taught his con- 
verts faith in the Holy Trinity, love for Our Lady, the orthodox 
doctrine on grace, loyalty to the Holy See, and the excellence of 


the religious state. The number concludes with Justice Daniel 
F, Cohalan’s convincing array of figures which show in what a 


greedy menner England exploits Ireland financially. This issue 
of the Catholic Mind, without question, is calculated to make its 
readers’ celebration of St. Patrick’s Day very fervent. 


Hugh Walpole’s latest novel, “The Secret City” (Doran, 
$1.60) is a sequel to his other book on the Russian revolution. 
“The Dark Forest,” Durward, the English narrator, and the 
sinister Semyonov, again being prominent figures. The author 
draws a series of vivid pictures and character-sketches which 
portray the Russian mind as faithfully perhaps as a foreigner 
can interpret it and the description of the revolution, as it reacts 
yn the book's characters, up to the abdication of the Czar, is 
masterly. A group of philandering young Englishmen help to 
disrupt the Markovitch family and the book is not free from 
coarse passages. Semyonov, though too “proud” to commit 
suicide, deliberately drives Markovitch to murder him, a line of 
conduct that strains the reader’s credulity. There may be Rus- 
sian women like Vera, but Mr. Walpole’s insistence on her ami- 


ability grows tiresome. ——According to the Bookman, the 
works of fiction in greatest demand during January were: “ The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “Joan and Peter,” “A 


Daughter of the Land,” “ Shavings,” “ The Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” and “ The Amazing Interlude.” The “ general” books 
most read were: “ The Education of Henry Adams,” “A Min- 
strel in France,’ “Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story,” “The 
Kaiser as I Knew Him,” “‘ America in France,” and “ My Four 
Years in Germany.” 
This “ Prayer Against Sudden Death” was contributed to the 
ive Maria by Mr. Theodore Maynard: 
Lest I be taken unaware 
In hidden pitfall or in snare, 
By ambush lurking on my way— 
Libera me, Domine! 
Lest I should perish while I keep 
The unguarded borderland of sleep, 
And waken in the Judgment Day— 
Libera me, Domine! 
Lest unprepared my spirit sink 
Over the yawning cavern’s brink, 
And find Hell gathered in array— 
Libera me, Domine! 
Lest I should hear the fearsome din, 
\nd feel the hideous limbs of sin 
Bearing my conquered soul away— 
Libera me, Domine! 
Lest I should pass through cold and heat 
Lacking Thine oils on hands and feet, 
Thyself as comfort and as stay— 
Libera me, Domine! 
© Lady Mary full of grace, 
Look down on me with pitying face, 
And pray for me, as now I pray— 
Libera me, Domine! 


“Woman's Voice” (Stratford Company, Boston, $1.50), by 
Josephine Conger-Kaneko, is an anthology of quotations from 
women writers expressing their viewpoint upon woman’s place 
in society. The selections are not chosen for their literary 
value, but as typical of the sentiments voiced by modern woman. 
Many of the aspirations are entirely legitimate but unfortunately 
a Christian view-point is wanting to the compiler herself, or she 
could never have included passages such as the following from 
one of the early leaders in the woman suffrage movement, 
Lucretia Mott: “In the marriage union, no ministerial or other 
official aid is required to consecrate or legalize the bond. After 
due care in making known their intentions, the parties, in pres- 
ence of their friends, announce their covenant, with pledge of 
fidelity and affection, invoking Divine aid for its faithful fulfil- 
ment.” Written fifty years ago, these words express the most 
advanced free-love ideals of emancipated woman under ancient 
or modern paganism.——“ Woman and the Labor Party” 
(Huebsch, $0.50) is a fascicle of essays by various women 
writers interested in the English Labor party. Its purpose is 
to offer an interpretation of labor policy by women for women. 
“It is to the newly enfranchised woman that this book makes a 
special appeal,” says Marian Phillips in her introduction. Many 
real abuses in English labor conditions are pointed out and not 
a few excellent suggestions are given, but again we must seriously 
regret the absence of Christian principles. They would have 
prevented the extravagances into which some of the writers fall, 
the admiration expressed for the radical German Socialism of 
Frau Clara Zetkin and Liebknecht, and the propaganda carried 
on for the “inspiring program” of the Labor party which is to 
emancipate married women by sweeping away the last vestige 
of the sacredness of the marriage bond, making voluntary separa- 
tion, after a certain number of years, a sufficient ground for 
divorce and degrading motherhood to a wage occupation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
Your Neighbor and You: Our Dealings with Those About Us. By 
Rev. Edward T. Garesche, S.J. $0.75. 

Catholic Music Press, Wilton, Wis : 
Catholic Hymns for the People. Edited by James Martin Raher. $1.00. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch: His Life and His Theory of Modern War. 
By A. Hilliard Atteridge. With Eight Maps. $2.50. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 
The Zeebrugge Affair. By Keble Howard. $0.25; The German Con- 
spiracy in American Education. By Gustavus Ohlinger. $1.25; 
American Labor and the War. By Samuel Gompers. $1.75 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Old Dad. By Hallowell Abbott. $1.50; Amalia, a Romance of the Ar 
entine. Translated from the Spanish of Jose Marmol by Mary J. 
errano. $2.00. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
ie A Peace-President: A Brief Appreciation. By William Archer. 


$1. 

Altes. ‘A. Knopf, New York: 
The Diary of a German Soldier. By Feldwebel, C——. $1.50; Wash- 
ington, the Man Who Made Us. A Ballad Play by Percy MacKaye. 
With Scene Designs by Robert Edmond Jones. $1.75. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Heard Melodies. Written by Willoughby Weaving. $2.00. 

The Macmillan ‘Co., New York: 
The English Village: A Literary Study, 1750-1850. By D nw Patton, 
Ph.D. $1.50; Alfred Russell Wallace: The Story of a Great Discov- 
erer. By Lancelot T. Hogben, B.A., B.Sc. $1.00. 

Murphy-Cheely Printin ng Co., Butte, Mont.: 
The Case for Irelan By Rev. M. M. English. $0.10; in quantities, 
0.07. 


$0. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Alfred the Great, the Truth Teller, Maker of England, 848-899. By 
Beatrice A. Lees. $1.90; Isabel of Castile and the Making of the 
Spanish Nation, 1451- 1504. By Irene L. Plunket. $1.90; Voltaire in 
is Letters, Being a Selection from His Correspondence. Translated 
with a Preface and Forewords by S. G. Tallentyre. Illustrated. $3.50. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 
The Best Stories of 1918 and the Yearbook of the American Short 
Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. $1.60; The Bargain _— By 
Nalbro Bartley. With Illustrations by Henry Raleigh. - $1.50 
University Press, Notre Dame, Ind.: 
A Plea for the ry Essay in College English. By Sister M. 
Madeleva, M.A., of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Yale gees Press, New Haven: 
Dante, an Elementary Book for Those Who Seek in the Great Poet 
the Teacher of Spiritual Life. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. $1.50; 
Colonel John Scott, of Long Island. 1634 (?)-1696. y Wilbur C. 
Abbott; The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabitants. vA Series of 
Lectures. By Joseph Barrell and Others. $2.50; Dutch Landscape 
Etchers of the Seventeenth Century. By William "Aspenwall Bradley. 


$2.00. 
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EDUCATION 
Sad Thoughts on a Sight-Seeing Van 

O great city is complete without its flotilla of sightseers’ 

auto-trucks. One can always find some of these spacious 
and cumbersome vehicles before the terminal, and within hailing 
distance of the principal hotels. Near the ladder leading to the 
upper deck, which one can ascend only after parting with his 
human respect and a large portion of his wealth, stands a uni- 
formed basso profundo with a megaphone. He is an expert 
angler for professional sightseers; and when his conveyance is 
packed with the prescribed number of these curious fish, he 
signals to another uniformed lackey in the driver’s seat, who 
throws in the clutch and pronounces the revel begun. 

It is indeed a revel, a revel in superlatives. We are to visit 
and admire the various works of man’s contrivance; and we find 
them all as perfect, as complete, as smoothly-running as one 
‘ could possibly desire. Here is the perfect city water-works, 
delivering to a parched populace, without fuss or hitch, an 
uninterrupted stream of pure, cool water. Here is the perfect 
city hospital, a marvel of efficiency and adequateness, receiving 
quietly into its bosom the sick and the maimed, and skilfully 
reconstructing them. We see the perfect municipal playgrounds, 
the perfect reformatory, and the perfect factory of the universal 
car. Whatever that encyclopedist with the megaphone points 
out to us has an air of conscious worth and finality. Doubtless 
future generations will have something greater and better to 
display; but if we consider our own age only, its needs, its 
desires, its ideals, we feel that man has wrought well; that he 
has not failed in his task; that he has succeeded, along a 
thousand lines of endeavor, in producing something entirely 
complete, arid effective, and satisfying. 

THE One Complex SCIENCE 

F all the arts and industries with which man busies himself 

today, some are age-old in respect of the thing done, and 
a few incomplex pursuits, such as snail-gathering, are age-old 
both in content and in method. There is but one complex 
science, that of education, which is as ancient, in purpose and 
procedure alike, as the race itself. Plato had the same purposes 
as we, and the same material to work on and pretty much the 
same tools. The aim of education has always been to bring one 
mind in contact with another, and to produce by means of some 
prescribed mental exercise an individual who can pass judgment 
on truth and error, find enjoyment in the beautiful, and sympa- 
thize in a catholic fashion with all the varied interests of man- 
kind. In other words, the professed purpose of education is, and 
ever was, to cause the mind to function vigorously and to be 
properly responsive to every stimulus to which it is worth while 
responding. 

True, education recognizes as one of its purposes the trans- 
mission of mere knowledge. But not even Herbert Spencer 
considered useful information the chief aim of the schools. None 
but a bigot could see in his vigorous assault upon useless infor- 
mation an apotheosis of information in itself and for itself. 
Clarence D. Kingsley, one of our extreme modern champions 
of practical and vocational training, who maintains that the 
discipline theory has been “ questioned and abandoned,” would 
be not a whit slower to declare than our most ardent classicist, 
Professor West, that education must produce men and women 
to whom the experiences of life are vital; whose reasoning 
powers are alert, capacious, and sure; whose ability to recreate 
within themselves the moods and visionings of other minds has 
been developed; and who, precisely because they do possess these 
powers, can better enjoy the fullness of life themselves, and 
make it more enjoyable for others. 

Crear Arms, OpscurE METHODS 


O not listen to those who declare that the aims of education 
are uncertain. No one who does not profess a belief in 
manhood and true power of mind as the goal of the educator 
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can today obtain a hearing anywhere. The obscurity is about 
the methods, not the aims. The educator who puts a wrench 
into the hand of your child, and the educator who puts there 
a volume of Theocritus, howsoever diverse their immediate pur- 
poses may be, are both aiming at the same ultimate result. The 
one considers craftsmanship useful, and the other sets a high 
value on classical lore; neither one, however, will lag behind 
the other in claiming that the work he sets the pupil to do will 
develop the faculties and powers of his mind. 

Now is it not a sad fact, an almost incomprehensible fact, that 
after centuries of dealing with the same problem, of handling 
the same material, and of striving for the same results, we are 
today incapable of agreeing upon the solution? Bad enough 
that we cannot agree. Bad enough that there is no court of 
ultimate appeal which can assure us that this or that is the 
perfect system. But it is incredible, though true, that the very 
system one man looks upon as the most perfect of all should 
be considered by other men, no less sincere and scientific, as not 
only imperfect, but positively destructive and wicked. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL BIAs 
OUR defender of the classics has always held that Latin 
and Greek conferred upon the mind a certain elasticity and 
vigor unobtainable in any other way. He was fond of picturing 
the mind growing in the brain-box just as the athlete’s muscles 
grow and harden beneath the skin of his arm. Enters now the 
experimental psychologist, and brands this development theory 
as rubbish and nonsense. The classicist is coming to look upon 
every experimental psychologist as his natural and implacable 


He suspects him of bias and ulterior motives, not to say 


foe. 
I myself am a classicist, but I believe 


of downright dishonesty. 
that many of our psychologists are as,clever as Ariel and as 
honest as Prospero. I cannot accept their arguments, for I do 
not find them conclusive, and yet I cannot well refute them. 
They have reduced me from the state of one who knows, to 
the condition of one who lives by faith. Like a ship-wrecked 
mariner on his spar, I cling to what I have and wait for the 
dawning of the day. I will not yield up my perch, precarious 
though it be; for around and about me there is nothing but the 
tempest and the angry and troubled sea. 

Seriously, I doubt whether we shall ever learn, experimentally, 
the precise nature of the effect that any course of study has 
upon the mind. An attempt is being made to do this by care- 
fully recorded observations. But in all such experiments we 
must determine, first of all, the content and power of the mind 
before the work was begun. Then, while the experiment is in 
the making, we must carefully seclude the subjects of it from 
all foreign influences. We must also evaluate and make allow- 
ance for the personality and magnetism of the teacher. Finally, 
we must accurately weigh and measure the gross results, and 
by subtracting from them the initial wealth of the subject, 
arrive at the net gain. 

All this is difficult enough of achievement. But there is an 
added perplexity: we must determine not only what the subjects 
have done, but how it compares with what they would have done 
under another system of training. For everyone knows that any 
kind of intellectual work will result in growth, and the problem 
to be solved is not whether my system does you good, but how 
much good, compared with other systems, it may be counted on 
to produce. There is no solution to this problem save by apply- 
ing the same experiment to different groups at the same time, or 
different experiments to the same group at different times. And 
into all experiments of this type so many unknown factors enter 
that I do not believe we have, or ever shall have, gauges for 
them on which we can rely. 

Wuaat Is It Att Axsout? 
HEN the results of the tests now being made at Teachers’ 
College are published, we shall find the anti-classicists 
unduly jubilant, and the classicists, impolitely derisive. The 
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tests will convince those that are more than ready to be con- 
vinced. They may even satisfy for a time minds that are 
“purely scientific and dispassionate. But someone will shortly 
point to a psychic influence that was overlooked, or a factor 
that was improperly evaluated; and then we shall be back almost 
where we were before. 

You cannot build a measure for mentality, and the man who 
devises a scale for the powers of the mind might as well use 
a yard-stick to measure the nerve-cells of a gnat. All his 
findings will be merely approximations. The mind is so Subtle, 
so manifold in its activity, that it is, except in a general way, 
inscrutable. Precisely what happens to the mind under a four- 
years’ course in Latin is a matter on which we possess very little 
information. Precisely what does not happen to the same mind 
under a four-years’ course in French is an equally insoluble 
riddle. Whether chemistry can be made, in the hands of an 
expert teacher, to develop the constructive imagination better 
than the study of the ballad does, is a question that has been 
answered frequently and wordily, but unconvincingly. And since 
peace cannot come to the educational world until these questions, 
and many others like them, are answered conclusively, we can 
resign ourselves to a debate in which no time-limit is put upon 
the speakers, and no decision demanded of the chairman. 

“TI was a public school-master for nearly twenty years,” said 
Arthur Christopher Benson, “and now that it is all over I 
sometimes sit and wonder, somewhat sadly, what we were all 
about.” And Milton C. Potter speaks for all of us when he says: 
“Teachers’ talk about teaching has always left me 
wondering what contemporary laymen honestly think about us 
and our work, whenever they do think about us at all.” 

THE Brest SYSTEM 

_ basso profundo with the megaphone may wax eloquent 

over the architecture of our universities, the stately halls, 
the vistaed But when he came to speak of the 
pedagogical system—if a basso profundo with a megaphone could 
ever be taught to speak about such a thing as that—he would 
be obliged to drop all his superlatives. You cannot say of any 
system that it is admittedly the best, the greatest, or the most 
perfect. We have been at the problem since the days of 
Xenophon, and longer; and the solution today seems farther 
removed than ever. There is no system that can be shown to 
be the best. There are only good systems, and practical systems, 
and successful systems, and popular systems. There are better 
systems, but there is no recognized best system. When you 
possess a demonstrably best system, you will have penetrated 
the inmost secrets of the mind, and you will have no further 
need of any system at all. 


and lawns. 


Austin Scumint, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


Wide Private Ownership 

HERE’ is a mania of Anti-Bolshevism in our country. Per- 

haps the fear of it will do some good. Perhaps it will arouse 
us all to the reason why Bolshevist propaganda finds a home 
here. It finds listeners and converts to communism, not merely 
because of the abuses of big wealth, but because the masses 
of the people, working in industry, have been disinherited 
of private ownership in the means of production. The 
abuses merely fan the flame of discontent until it breaks forth 
into the searing, consuming fires of revolution. It was the fact 
of land concentration that in England and France, before revolu- 
tion broke out in those countries, made the people discontented ; 
the abuses of the concentration of wealth in agriculture brought 
on the revolution. Land was the chief source of livelihood then. 
Today we have passed through an industrial revolution, and 
manufacture, commerce, transportation and mining enter as im- 
portant sources of livelihood. But the industrial system of today 
is predominantly in the hands of the few. Land concentration 
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caused discontent in England and France; its abuses made revo- 
lution flare forth. Modern industry has taken the place of farm- 
ing as a means of livelihood for a large proportion of the people. 
The fact that the masses of the people are dispossessed of own- 
ership and control of the means of livelihood in industry causes 
deep discontent among them. The criminal abuses are the seeds 
of revolution. 
Tue PropertTyLess MASSES 


The general drift of newspaper, magazine and congressional 
discussion of Bolshevism consists of impassioned diatribes against 
it, and of slightly less passionate declarations urging reform of 
the abuses of our economic system. But the logic of events, and 
the logic of communistic propaganda which follows on the 
events, lead not only to the removal of the abuses of our economic 
system but to the removal of the one great abuse: the concentra- 
tion of industrial wealth in the hands of the few and the lack of 
property on the part of the masses. Some writers urge the re- 
moval of child labor from our country and advocate continuous 
employment at decent living wages. Others urge the stopping 
of stock-watering and some even go so far as to ask that the 
water be pumped out of the existing stock. But even with all 
this, we should have a nation whose huge industrial wealth would 
be owned by the few and the masses would be propertyless. 
There would still be discontent. Society would still be divided 
“into two widely differing castes,” to quote Pope Leo’s words. 
The propertyless masses would be economically subject, then as 
now, to the owners of industry. And economic subjection is the 
deepest and most galling of all. 

Concentrated wealth in industry and the consequent subjec- 
tion of the propertyless masses do not suit a political, democracy 
and do not form an economic foundation for wide-spread hap- 
piness. The people are discontented because of their bitter de- 
pendence upon the owners of industry. If we try to deny it, we 
play the Socialists’ game. If we close our eyes, we shall open 
them to the revolution. Even the farmers, who meet our indus- 
trial system only as consumers or as seekers of credit and mar- 
ket, are becoming quasi-Socialistic in the Northwest. 

We must admit the facts. And having admitted the facts, shall 
we then say that Bolshevism or a slow passage into communism 
is the cure. Far from it. But having admitted the facts, we 
must attempt to cure capitalism by substituting in its place that 
entirely different thing, wide private ownership. For, as surely 
as wide private ownership and association of the owners into 
gilds was the economic foundation of the Middle Ages and the 
material basis for its glories, just so surely it would be a blessing 
to the twentieth century. 


Tue Roap Back To PrivATE OWNERSHIP 


It is no gasy road to travel, this road back to wide private 
ownership. But in a few words, the general outlines of the road 
can be traced. First on the road is the increase, in extension and 
strength, of the labor unions, so that all the workers shall be 
united. They can be assisted to this end by the Goyernment, in or- 
der that through their efforts the workers shall get decent wages 
at the expense of both interest and dividends, and shall also obtain 
representation upon the directing boards and managerial staff of 
corporations. . It means the recognition of the need of national 
monopolies, such as railroads and the like, and the selling of the 
railroads and their kindred industries to the workers on long-time 
loans, on. the basis of their physical valuation. It signifies a 
governmental control of the great corporations, that will 
not merely mean competition, but the pumping off of the 
water in them, and then their sale to the workers. It means, 
indeed, a wholesale effort by the Government, from farm- 
ing to transportation and commerce, to encourage private owner- 
ship by the masses. And private ownership, here, does not mean 
the ownership of a suit of clothes or a home, but the private 
ownership by the workers of shares in the industry whereby 
they live. 
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If we get this, we can expect the continuance of our type of 
government, for it was built and modified to suit a nation of 
small property-holders in the means of production. And when 
the continuance of our type of government is desired, it is not 
with the fatal growths of the last generation that we should want 
it to live. When we hope that our type of government will last, 
it is not because we hold sacred such venerable things as the 
Supreme Court or the geographical representation of both of 
our legislative Houses, we want it to continue with changes; it 
is no fétish, We can expect, too, if wide private ownership 
comes, that the steady encroachments of the private law of the 
wealthy upon the public law of the State will be done away 
with. We can expect a nation of independent owners of the 
means of production, banded together, and owning and con- 
trolling the means whereby they work to live. We can expect, 
too, an end of Socialist propaganda and an end of the fear of 
Bolshevist revolt. Until we get such a nation, we can expect 
Socialist propaganda because it will feed on the discontent, which 
the masses have over the social castes of society. And when the 
abuses grow and become gross and too heavy for a long-suffer- 
ing people to bear we can expect revolution. The revolution will 
be an attempt at Socialism. . 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Shall we work for wide private ownership? I do not know. 
Perhaps after a time we will go back to our old lethargy and let 
things run their course to the brink. And most surely if we do 
not try to introduce wide private ownership soon, we can expect 
no success, for the masses will have lost all experience with it 
in the means of production. 

As for us Catholics, in talking against Socialism this generation 
or more past, we have always maintained as the chief argument 
against it, from an economic standpoint, that Socialism and capi- 
talism must not be compared. The contrast to be made, we held, 
should rather be that which exists between Socialism and private 
ownership when personal use of the latter has been brought with- 
in the experience of the majority of men. Let us now try to 
make it a fact, and show in practice that Socialism is not to be 
compared with private ownership of the means of production, 
held by the most of men and accessible, on easy terms to all. 

R. A. McGowan. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Medical Society Condemns 
National Prohibitien 

RRATIONAL, unscientific and opposed to the general usage 

of civilized society: such in brief "was the judgment passed 
upon national Prohibition by the New York County Medical So- 
ciety, February 24, at the Academy of Medicine, New York. The 
necessity of medical expression of opinion on this important sub- 
ject was urged at the meeting, and the resolution was adopted 
by the overwhelming vote of 49 to 23. The following is the 
resolution in full: 

That the Medical Society of the County of New York op- 
poses the ratification by the Legislature of New York of the 
measure now before it for national Prohibition as irrational, 
unscientific and in opposition to the accepted usage of all 
civilized nations elsewhere throughout the world, and as put- 
ting upon the medical profession the burden of prescribing 
and dispensing alcoholic beverages of proved therapeutic 
worth, while allowing the unlimited sale to the public of 
patent, proprietary and quack remedies containing alcohol in 
varying amounts without control or hindrance by the officers 
of the State. 

In the course of the meeting Prohibition was further assailed 
as against all our ideals of personal liberty. “If alcohol is 
taken away they may prohibit after it coffee and tea,” said Dr. 
Max Einhorn. “Then they may decide that meat is harmful 
merely because some people are opposed to eating it.” Every 
sensible man who has not been blinded by the extravagances 
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of prohibitionist literature must agree with Dr. Einhorn’s state- 
ment that “ Alcohol contributes to health and enjoyment of life 
if moderately used.” It was for the latter reason especially that 
Our Lord turned water into wine, and for the former that St. 
Paul counseled his disciple to avail himself of its medicinal 
qualities. 


A New Catholic 
Tri-weekly 
gare Dubuque Catholic Tribune has passed another milestone 
in its progress towards the goal it has set for itself: the 
daily issue. First a weekly, then a semi-weekly, it has now 
begun its new career as a tri-weekly publication. In each in- 
stance the editor calculated the number of subscribers required 
to make possible an additional issue every week, and when this 
number had been pledged the issue was offered the public. He 
apparently estimates that the minimum number of new subscrib- 
ers needed to make possible the daily would be from 4,000 to 6,000 
more than the present 6,000 subscribers to the semi-weekly. 
“You will hear the details of this interesting task in the tri- 
weekly editions, as soon as we can gain the necessary breathing 
period,” he writes. “For the time being our next and most 
pressing care is to deliver the Catholic Tribune tri-weekly.” 
There is little doubt that the same energy which produced the 
first Catholic tri-weekly in the English language in the United 
States will also succeed in producing a Catholic daily. 


French-Protestant Impressions 
of Fordham University 
Lene issue of the French-Swiss newspaper, La Ga- 
sette de Lausanne, one of the most important official organs 
of French-speaking Protestantism, devotes the greater part of 
two columns of its first page to an account of the warm re- 
ception accorded the French-Swiss journalists at Fordham Uni- 
versity. The occasion was the conferring of the doctorate upon 
two famous French prelates. *The journalists, described by their 
spokesman as “impenitent heretics,” are filled with enthusiasm 
for the glories of Fordham, the splendors of the occasion, the 
atmosphere of learning, the warmth of hospitality and the Amer- 
ican way in which everything is done: “Void qui est plus 
américain que tout ce que nous avions vu jusqu’ a ce jour!” 
In departing from Fordham the journalists, says the writer, ap- 
proached the two French prelates who had been honored on 
this occasion, and assured them that the manifestations of tol- 
erance, broadness of view and universal good-will of which 
they had been the witnesses would remain deeply impressed 
upon their hearts, and that they would make it their duty to 
convey the knowledge of this to their fellow-citizens at home, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 





Fitting Monument 

for Hero Priest 

PECIAL honors are to be accorded the memory of the Rev. 

William F. Davitt, who was the last American officer killed in 

the war. Father Davitt had previously won the Distinguished 

Service Medal for bravery in battle. His name has been given 

to a public square in Worcester and a tablet has been set up 

to his memory at Lyman School, Westboro, where he labored 

most zealously and successfully, but it is fitting that special 

honors should be shown him by his alma mater, Holy Cross. 

At a recent alumni banquet the new rector, Rev. James J. Carlin, 
S.J., thus outlined the plan in view: 

We shall not be satisfied, I am sure, with a simple tablet, 
nor with a statue, nor with a pillar of granite or marble, but 
it shall be an edifice where priestly hands will daily offer the 
Clean Oblation, which he delighted to offer, where generations 
of students will receive inspiration to imitate his noble, he- 
roic life, and where the God of armies and of peace will give 
them the courage and strength of heart to do so. I am con- 
fident that you will agree with me that no other memorial 
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would do justice to the zealous, patriotic, loyal priest, who 

in one of his last letters wrote: “With God’s help we will 

spend ourselves for church, country and alma mater, too, and 
first and last and all the time for the salvation of souls.” 
rhis is a noble sentiment and should be immortalized. 

So will a worthy tribute be given to the priestly hero whose 
sacrifice is emblazoned among the eighteen golden stars that 
lend their splendor to the service flag of Holy Cross. 

The Stonyhurst War 

Memorial 

HE Catholic News Service announces the inauguration of 

an elaborate memorial by the Jesuit College at Stonyhurst 

in England to commemorate its past and present students who 
have served in the great war. It is to take the form of the 
foundation of an annual Requiem Mass, the setting up at the 
college of some commemorative design, the establishment of 
tacilities at the college for sons or dependents of past students 
who have fallen in the war, and finally the erection and equip- 
ment of science laboratories. A fund of $100,000 is to be raised 
for this purpose. The total number of Stonyhurst alumni who 
have served in the war is 973. Of these 155 lost their lives, 
197 were wounded, 9 were accounted missing and 21 were taken 
prisoners of war Three Stonyhurst men were awarded the 
Victoria Cross, 25 the Distinguished Service Order, 65 the Mili- 
tary Cross and 152 were mentioned in -dispatches for distin- 


guished servic« 


The Harvest of 
the War 


HE toli of human life taken by the world war, as summed 
up in the Manchester Guardian, reaches the stupendous 
figure of 17,500,000. Yet even this number, surpassing all our 
powers of realization, does not include all the deaths indirectly 
attributable to the war. It includes, however, a mortality of 
4,000,000 from influenza and pneumonia due to war conditions. 
The total number of Allied losses are placed at 5,500,000, while 
the deaths suffered by their opponents are computed at little 
more than half this figure, or something over 2,900,000. The 
loss of life for the British and Indian Empire is estimated at 
898,824. Italy is said to have lost three-fifths as many through 
diseases in the war zone (300,000) as through casualties in bat- 
tle. The number of Armenians, Syrians, Greeks and Jews mas- 
sacred by the Turks is given as 4,000,000. A million Serbian 
civilians are thought to have succumbed to the sword, to hunger 
or disease. Truly a terrible muster-roll of the dead! 
Criticism of the Y. M. C. A. and 
a Presbyterian Editor 
W RITES the editor of the Herald and Presbyter in his is- 
sue of February 26: 
Some of the things said in recent days in criticism of the 
Y. M. C. A. are so ill-natured that they sound as if some 
persons were trying to make capital for the Knights of Co- 
jumbus by disparaging the Y. M. C. A., and for Roman 
Catholicism by belittling the work of the evangelical 
churches. Every one who knows the facts is indignant over 
the disproportionate prominence and financial assistance 
through the war chest that have been accorded this sectarian 
orgamization, and when it comes to finding fault with our 
great and efficient Y. M. C. A. for the purpose of capitalizing 
Roman Catholic influences they realize that the limit of for- 
bearance has been about reached. We do not hear that the 
Knights of Columbus as an organization has made the trou- 
ble, but we know that efforts have been made to magnify 
their work to the discredit of the Y. M. C. A. in the army. 
No comment upon the Y. M. C. A. could be more “ill- 
natured” or more unfounded than this. Catholic editors might 
readily have made splendid capital of the statements regarding 
the Y. M. C. A., that daily appear in our non-Catholic press. 
Without going out of their way they might gather endless ac- 
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cusations from the lips of our returning soldiers whose verdict 
upon the Y. M. C. A. is strikingly unanimous. Yet, wisely or 
not, they have charitably refrained from such a course. It 
would have sufficed to reprint such scathing indictments as the 
Hearst editorial upon this subject, which left nothing further 
to be said by any one who might wish to avail himself of it 
to the discomfiture of the Y. M. C. A. Neither this nor any 
of the many lengthy diatribes that have appeared in the non- 
Catholic press have Catholic editors cared to reprint. Judging 
from editorials like the above, and from certain actions of the 
Y. M. C. A. editors themselves, we might have looked for no 
such consideration from the opposite side. The idea of the 
Protestant editor that Catholic propaganda could have brought 
about the sentiment among our returning soldiers, and could 
have influenced the non-Catholic periodicals most bitter against 
the Y. M. C. A., yet often most notoriously antagonistic to the 
Church, is too absurd for consideration. The statement of the 
Herald and Presbyter discredits the good judgment and the 
honesty of our brave non-Catholic soldiers. Equally absurd is 
the implication that the universal praise accorded the Knights 
of Columbus by our men, whether Protestants, Jews or unbe- 
lievers, is due to that bugaboo, “Roman Catholic influence.” 
The editorial is a good illustration of how religious bigotry 
can blind the intellect and harden the heart. The Y. M. C. A. 
is unhappy in this apologist. For its own sake we wish it a 
better one. 


High War-Wages and 
High Prices 
CCURATE details regarding the relation of wages to food 
prices are given in a review of the labor market for De- 
cember issued by the New York State Department of Labor. 
The average weekly wage received by the workers in the New 
York State factories in December, 1918, was $23.18. This amount 
established a new high record with a gain of $0.84 over the 
previous high mark in October, and an advance of $1.58 over 
a similar figure in November. The average reported in De- 
cember, 1917, was $17.71, and the averages for the three pre- 
ceding years, as reported for the same month, were respectively 
$15.51 for 1916, $13.49 for 1915, and $12.56 for 1914. Compar- 
ing now the average weekly earnings with the retail price of 
food for the four-year period, from December, 1914; to Decem- 
ber, 1918, we find that the rise in average weekly earnings was 
eighty-five per cent and the rise of retail prices seventy-eight 
per cent. The tremendous gain in wages for factory workers 
of New York State thus melts down to seven per cent as com- 
pared with the gigantic fortunes accumulated by the profiteers. 
We can therefore understand why the information and educa- 
tion service of the Department of Labor at Washington is 
urging the necessity of “putting the people to work” on the 
plea .that the percentage of savings was actually smaller during 
the war than in the pre-war period: 


The belief is not well founded that the workers were so 
well provided for during the war that they could afford to 
remain idle a long time while peace pursuits were being 
leisurely resumed. They are not well prepared for under- 
going the hardships caused by unemployment. In truth, they 
are poorly equipped to face adversity. A sudden plunge from 
prosperity to want will not be met with as good grace as if 
there had been no prosperity. People have left the barren 
fields. They are not disposed to return to them merely be- 
cause some slight circumstances prevent their living as was 
their wont. The black curtain cannot be lowered over the 
land of pay in the belief that the people will be kept out. 
They will simply tear aside the curtain and walk in. That's 
the peculiar habit of people who know they want something 
and know where it can be found. 


It will be well not to disregard these serious warnings. We 
must not permit America to sink into the dismal waters of 
Bolshevism that are now threatening to engulf Europe. 








